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How He “Fordized” 500 Miles 
By Edward Hangerford 


Why Akron Has 
No Strikes 


By B. C. Forbes 





Builds Business Empire 
in Tropical Jungles 
The Story of United Fruit 

‘ By William A. McGarry 
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All the requirements of oil 
field, pipe-line, refinery, 
natural gas plant, and even 
filling station are accurately 
met by Crane valves, fittings, 
and piping materials in the 
correct types, proper metals, 

and wanted sizes. They cut ] 
fire hazard, and reduce up- 

keep and replacement costs. « 


= mm FA et SS 


OME quick, there’s oceans of oil!” Sowrote Hence, when the cracking process was devel- 

Uncle Billy Smith from Titusville, Pa., oped to make each barrel of crude yield one- 
in August, 1859. The country’s first oil well, third to one-half more gasoline, Crane was 
drilled under the direction of Edwin Drake, ready. For temperatures as high as 1000° 
ex-railroad conductor, had “come in” yyy 404 and pressures as great as 750 pounds, 
with 25 barrels of crude a day. : Crane supplied valves and piping ma- 
terials that insured safety, despite 
the explosive character of the vapors. 


Helping to produce 31,000,000 gallons of “gas” aday | | 








That was just four years after the 
founding of Crane Co. in 1855. And 
as the oil industry grew toits present # The same fund of practical knowl- 
2,000,000 barrels a day, Crane too edge, based on 71 years of study and 


. ° The illustration above is Mid- ° ° = 

was broadening out. It was pioneer- Continent Petroleum Co. WOTrk with metals, is today serving 

° . . Pump House No. 2 at Tulsa, ee . 

ing in the chemical control of raw  Obia. Allenand Day,Omaka, every human activity, offering safety, 

. °e * ° engineers and contractors. *y° 

materials, determining the behavior With acapacity of 1,500,000 Gependability, and economy for all 
° e gallons a day, itis the largest ° ° 

of metals at high temperatures, im-_ ‘refinery in its field. Crane Valve needs from giant city water 

e ‘ valves, fittings, and piping . e 
proving design and manufacture. materials used throughout. Wain to your own sink faucet. 


CRANE 


PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL OIL, GAS, STEAM, AND LIQUID 


1 WRITE CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities < 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
cea Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Fohns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrtpv., LONDON 
ClE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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do successful men enrol 
in the Institute 


wice 


? 





the professional schools 
of great universities, 
such as Harvard, Yale and 
Columbia, are accustomed to 
having their alumni return 
for summer courses or spe- 
cial work, 


But have you ever heard 
of an institution, conducting 
its instruction by corre- 
spondence, which re-enrols 
men in the same course a sec- 
ond or even a third time? 


The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has this experience 
constantly. Among the suc- 
cessful men who have taken 
the Course once and then, 
after a period of years, en- 
rolled for it a second time, 
are the following: 


GEORGE R. Antuony, Vice-President, Hart 
& Crouse Company, Utica, New York. 


W. P. Littarp, Vice-President, Kenton 


Baking Powder Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


CHARLES H. Remineton, Vice-President, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


J. A. ZeEHNTBAUER, President, 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore. 


Cuarves P. Micuets, Production Manager, 
Gardner Advertising Company of St. 
Louis. 


Jantzen 


Why do these men pay for 
the same thing twice? 


The answer is twofold: 
1. In the first place these 


desk, and read it. 

















If so, send for another copy today, 
using the coupon at the right. The book has been entirely | 
revised—like the Institute Course. 

different book in everything except the name. 


hard - headed 
successful men 
are not buying 
the same thing. 
The Alexander 
Hamilton Insti- 
tute Course is | 
different. At tremendous ex- 
pense an editorial depart- 
ment is maintained which 
gathers the new develop- 
ments of business from 
every source and incorpor- 
ates them in the Course im- 
mediately. If you enrolled 
five years ago, or even three 
years ago, clip the coupon be- 
low. Let us tell you the big, 
vital changes that have taken 
place — splendid changes, 
keeping the Course and Lec- 
tures and Problems abreast 
of the very latest methods 
and ideas. 


2. Successful men _ feel 
that a few dollars a month is 
a trivial price to pay for new 
ideas. Herbert M. Holway, 
San Francisco sales agent for 
a number of large manufac- 
turers expressed it in these 
words: 

“More than offsets 
the cost” 
“As I look back over the 
years since my first enrol- 
ment, the latest revision 
seems like a_ post-graduate 





. 





The most famous little book in business 


More than eight hundred thousand copies of this famous 
little book have been sent for by business men. Perhaps 
in years gone by you may have had a copy come to your 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
488 Astor Place 





course. If I needed the 
Course then, the increased 
responsibility of running my 
own business makes this up- 
to-date information doubly 
important now. 


‘‘What I have been able to apply 
already from the facts in Volume I. 
more than offsets the entire cost of 
the new Course. 1 am looking for- 
ward to another two years of in- 
spiring contact with the Institute.” 


A free guide to new ideas 


This page is directed particularly 
to men who have already enrolled 
in the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute Course and know its power to 
increase incomes and shorten the 
path to high positions. But the 
invitation to send for “Forging 
Ahead in Business” is extended to 
every reader of this page who would 
like to know just what the Institute 
training can do for him. “Forging 
Ahead in Business” is_ pictured 
below. It is a fascinating little 
book. Thousands of men have 
said: “In 30 minutes it gave me a 
clearer picture of my _ business 
future than I had ever had before.” 
Whether you are an old friend of 
the Institute or a new one, let us 
send you the new “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” completely rewritten 
and revised. Clip the coupon and 
mail it today. 


New York City 








It is a new and 


Send me at once the booklet, “Forging \Boger=/ 
Ahead in Business,” usines: 


Business 
Address 
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which I 


may keep 
without obligation. 
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To Exchange 


Your 
Real Estate Bonds 


M-W. Bradermann Co. previde the convenience of a 
reliable and recognized market where you may readily 
buy or sell real estate mortgage bonds. You can shift 
from a mortgage bond selling at par or over to one 


yielding a higher income—or you can quickly realize 


cash. No commission charged. 


How to Buy 
These Bonds 


Through us, investors may purchase seasoned and 
tested bonds of well-known First Mortgage Houses at 
attraetive prices and yields. Individuals, trustees of 
estates, banks and dealers use our service regularly. 
Send for booklet: 


“Finding a Market for 
Your Real Estate Bonds’’ 
And “Q@uide to Real Estate Bond Prices’’ 


M-W. BRADERMANN Co. 


Incorporated 


Underwriters of Municipal Bonds. Dealers in Public 
Utility, Railroad, Foreign and Industrial Bonds. 


60 Broadway’ Tel. Hanover 7044 New York 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send 
me booklet describing your service; also current offer- 
ing list showing your prices. 


ens @meocoaoonea eceeecoscoeseaneeaceneeetesnes 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulatiens 
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How a Chain Laundry Serves 
Over 200,000 Families 


N seven New York Cities over 

200,000 families (approximately 
1,250,000 persons) are using some- 
thing every hour of the day and 
night which- must be laundered. 
Under the old order of things 
40,000 wives or laundresses would 
be required each week to do the 
washing for these families. 


But now this work is done quicker, 
cheaper and better by the Associ- 
ated Laundries of America, Inc., 
the pioneer chain laundry system 
of America. 


Recent laundry consolidations in 
many different places have proved 
greater efficiency results where 
laundries are operated as a chain. 
Prices to the consumer are reduced, 
better service is given, and profits 
to the company are increased. 


In Kansas City a consolidation of 
seven plants was effected. Under the 
name of the Kansas City Laundry 
Service this company owned and 
controlled by one man, does a yearly 
business of about $3,000,000. 


Associated Laundries of America, Inc. 


7 Wall Street 


New York City 


Inquire of Your Broker 


UR statistical department has 

compiled a booklet giving 
an analysis of the laundry indus- 
try. It is called the “Laundry 
Industry of the Future.” Your 
broker can get a copy for you, 
or it will be sent to you without 
charge if you send your name 
and address on the coupon, in a 
letter or on a post card. 


‘1 per cent per month, the dividends 





In Los Angeles the Peerless Com- 
pany has created the largest indi- 
vidual laundry plant in the United 
State doing a yearly business of 
$1,500,000 under one roof. This 
company has paid its stockholders 


on $1,500,000 capitalization. 


In New Orleans a_ consolidation 
of all the laundries was brought 
about in 1924. The capitalization 
of this company was $4,000,000. 
It is owned and controlled by the 
Vacare Brothers who recently re- 
fused to sell for nearly twice that 
sum. 


The Associated Laundries of 
America, Inc., operating a chain 
of seven laundries which serve the 
residents of Binghampton, Buffalo, 
Corning, Cortland, Elmira, Syra- 
cuse and Utica, is the first step 
toward a national organization. An 
announcement offering the securities 
of this company will be made in 
the near future. 


Tel. Hanover 3034 


| ASSOCIATED LAUNDRIES OF AMERICA 
7 Wall Street, 
New York City 


Please send me a eopy of the booklet, “Laundry Indus- 
try of the Future,” free and prepaid. 


l 
I 
| Name 
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q OGRAMS 


Speed Commerce 
with the Dutch East Indies 


The Dutch East Indies are more than a mere 
setting for exotic tales. Rubber, sugar and 
tobacco—coffee and tea—copra and tapioca— 
the fertile archipelago exports more than 
$375,000,000 worth of these products every 





year. 

4 —_ ating of shipments is often due to 
sluggishcommunication. A Radiogram—direct 
RADIOGRAMS to the Dutch East Indies—is the swift, accu- 
go direct to: rate way of securing prompt shipments of 

orders, 
HAWAII, JAPAN 
shite Daren Always mark your Radiograms 
EAST INDIES “ . ” 
ENGLAND } h a 
ITALY 
FRANCE 
POLAND In ping" bree Boston or Washington, phone 
for an A messenger for speedy Radiogram 
— service. 
WEDEN 
In other cities file Radiograms to Japan, Hawaii 
NORWAY and the Dutch East Indies at any Western 
ARGENTINA Union office; and to Europe and South 
3 5 America at any Postal Telegraph office. 





_ Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


NEW YORK CITY 
OS. Mpen® Mirestt... ... oo. cca cce Hanover 1811 


25 East 17th Street........ Stuyvesant 7050 
19 Spruce Street............. Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway ............ Columbus 4311 
126 Franklin Street............. Walker 4891 19 West 44th Street..... Murray Miil 4996 


264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street 


CEC AGO... .0scccees 10 S. La Salle Street PHILADELPHIA......... 35 S. 3rd Street 
rss 109 Congress Street CLEVELAND.......... 1599 St. Clair Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS..New Orleans Bank Bldg. MEE or cccccccsccs 512 Maritime Bldg. 
BALTIMORE........ Gay and Pratt Streets J SA eee 2820 Avenue D 
NORFOLK, VA.......... 220 Brewer Street LOS ANGELES....... 453 So. Spring Street 


Mention of “Forbes” insures goad service 
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Took Care of 
Himself at Six 


HEN George Hor- 
ton was six years 
old and on his first 


trip to a large city his 
father took him to visit rel- 
atives. Leaving him to 
play with his cousins, his 
father said: 

“Come back to the hotel 
about five o’clock, George.” 

And George did. 

Next day George and his 
father walked out together 
on a ten-inch plank eighty 
feet above the Mississippi 
River, where the senior 
Horton was building a 
bridge. 

George tugged till his 
father let go of his hand. 
And then, activities out 
near the middle of the 
stream not interesting him, 
he walked back to shore— 
alone on the narrow plank. 

That was how George 
Terry Horton, now presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Works, learned to 
take care of himself. 


Their Only Alibi 
Is Good Work 


George Horton has 
turned from _ building 
bridges to building tanks 
—tanks for water, gas, and 


oil. He has built some of. 


the largest water tanks 
ever made of steel, holding 
up to 2,000,000 gallons. 

He hasn’t seen some of 
his men for three years, 
for they are routed from 
one job to another. But 
he knows they are taking 
care of themselves; he has 
built up as self-reliant an 
organization as is to be 
found in America. 

“They are judged by re- 
sults,” he says. “Their 
methods are their own. 
And their only alibi is a 
good job of work.” 

Horton says he can’t 
hire salesmen, foremen, 
superintendents, engineers, 
or vice-presidents. He has 
to grow ’em. 

Neil M. Clark tells how 
Horton does it in ForsBeEs 


for April 1. 


i 
} 
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“When I bought the Kelvinator one of the 
things that made me hesitate was _ that 
I wondered how long it would stand up. 
We have now used it about four and 
one-half years and it is running as well 
as when I first purchased it. 





(Name on request) 

















V1 


The Oldest Domestic Electric 












efrigeration 


Long after you buy a Kelvinator—after it has been 
giving you perfect automatic refrigeration for years— 
you will realize what good judgment you used when 
you selected the system that had been giving the same 
perfect service to others since as far back as 1914. 


“Better—Always Better” 





KELVINATOR CorPoRATION, 2035 West Fort Srt., Detroit, Micu. 
KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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STUDEBAKER CARS 










In the Oil Fields — 


Unit-Built Studebakers are widely preferred 


OTABLE proof of the low operating cost and 
unusual dependability of Studebaker cars 
comes from the Southern California oil fields. 


Ten prominent concerns in this territory use 
Unit-Built Studebakers for field work. 





The Shell Oil Company uses..........2 Studebakers 
The Superior Oil Company uses. mn Studebakers 
The Miley Oil Company uses......... 2 Studebakers 
The Gilmore Oil Company uses....... 11 Studebakers 
The Julian Petroleum Company uses..19 Studebakers 
The Pennzoil Oil Company uses...... 7 Studebakers 
The Richfield Oil Company uses...... 15 Studebakers 


5 
The Associated Oil Company uses.....25 Studebakers 
The Oil Well Supply Company uses...12 Studebakers 
The Petroleum Midway Company uses. 12 Studebakers 


Many of these Studebakers have covered up- 
wards of 40,000 miles—over pot-holed roads that 
pound to pieces any automobile not built to with- 
stand the most severe abuse. 

Note the low cost of operation and maintenance 
under these gruelling conditions: 

The eleven Studebakers of the Gilmore Oil 
Company average $.053 per mile operating cost, 
including gas, oil, tires, repairs, etc. Seven of 
eleven Studebakers used by the Gilmore Company 
have traveled more than 25,000 
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Studebaker Standard Six 
Duplex-Roadster 


a 


proving that the 6-cylinder Studebaker can be 
operated for practically the same cost as the ordi- 
nary 4-cylinder car. 

Of course, the Studebaker is higher in first 
cost. But experience shows that this is more than 
offset by superior performance and greater de- 
pendability, giving years longer service with much 
lower depreciation. 


One-Profit prices 


Studebaker’s extra value is made possible by One- 
Profit manufacture. All vital parts for Studebaker 
cars—all engines, bodies, gear sets, differentials, 
springs, brakes, steering gears, axles, gray-iron cast- 
ings and drop forgings—are made by Studebaker. 

Thus Studebaker saves the extra profits of out- 
side parts and body makers. Savings are passed 
on to the ultimate buyer in the form of higher 
quality, at lower prices. 


Unit-Built construction 
Because all parts are designed and built as a 
unit, the Studebaker functions as a unit, yielding 


greater riding comfort and longer life with mini- 
mum repair costs and higher resale value. 





miles and are still in active 
service. 

The twelve Studebakers of 
the Miley Oil Company aver- 
age only $.0786 per mile, this 
expense including all items of 
operating cost, plus insurance 
and depreciation. Every Stude- 
baker in the Miley fleet has 
béen driven more than 15,000 
miles and two have gone over 


30,000 miles. 


Most economical in the 
long run 
Many fleet-owners in different 
lines of business report an 
average operating cost of 
from 5% to 6 cents per mile— 





Studebaker Fleets 
in the Oil Industry 


Fleets of Unit-Built Studebaker 
cars are being operated by the 
following national oil concerns: 


Standard Oil Company, 
of Indiana 


Pure Oil Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sun Oil Co., Beaumont, Texas 


Independent Oil Co., 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


Roxana Petroleum Company 
Texas Oil Company 


A nen-type open car 


The One-Profit Studebaker 
Standard Six Duplex-Roadster 
illustrated above, is particu- 
larly adapted for the use of 
salesmen and field workers. 

Within its steel-framed top 
are concealed the famous Du- 
plex roller side enclosures 
which banish curtain trouble 
and give protection from rain 
or storm in 30 seconds. It 
has 18 cubic feet of storage 
space under its rear deck. The 
engine, according to the rating 
of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, i is the most power- 
ful in any roadster of its size 
and weight. 
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COST LESS 
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IN THE LONG RUN 
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Collapse of Stock Pools 
Not Due to Business 


where it did? 

Yes, notwithstanding the 
debacle that broke out in the stock 
market at the end of February and 
the beginning of this month. 

Readers of this page were advised 
to attach little significance to the 
reckless marking up of ‘many 
speculative issues by cliques of 
gamblers, responsible and_irre- 
sponsible. Fortified with more or 
less money and an abundance of 
cheap credit, these speculative 
pools long enjoyed a picnic. Most 
of them selected stocks ordinar- 
ily inactive, stocks not of the 
standard investment type. Shares 
of companies in non-basic indus- 
tries were the favorites. 

Look how far certain stocks 
were forced up from their low 
quotations of last year: 


ADVANCE OF SPECULATIVE 
STOCKS, 1925-1926 


G wie American business 
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Stock S . 8 
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Devoe & Raynolds “A”. 53 104 5i 
Foundation Co.*........ 90 184* 94 
Am. Brakeshoe & F..... 90 180 9 
Se 49 109* 60 
N. Y. Canmere: ....:...0555 32 85 53 
Califoria Packing ...... 100 180 80 
Nat. Power & Light ... 200 570t 370 
Gen. Ry Signal ........ 128 420 292 
Browe SOGE s2...24%.6: 65 157* 92 
Sears Roebuck ........ 148 242 94 
Aa EE, oh bbe ieee 158 345 187 
IE icin essa ysiareio dd 80 178* 98 
Hudson Motor ......... 34 123 89 


Remington Typewriter .. 47 127 80 
Ward Baking “B” 
U. & Bae nn vccscac. 34 


*High 1925. f Equivalent. 








Such ongoings clearly courted 
disaster. It was inevitable that 
there should come an end to un- 
warranted, reckless boosting of 
prices even had business and in- 
dustrial prosperity continued to 


By B. C. Forbes 


become more pronounced. As a 
matter of fact, nothing occurred 
outside of Wall Street correspond- 
ing with the happenings in Wall 
Street when the precipitated break 
started. 

Last month one or two amateur- 
ish pools found themselves em- 
barrassed. Swift declines in sev- 
eral issues aroused some appre- 
hension among other pool oper- 
ators. Powerful bears mustered 
courage to attack weak issues 
savagely. The closing days of 
February and the opening days of 
March witnessed collapses of ten, 
twenty, thirty, even fifty points in 
over-boomed stocks. Once they 
had the bulls on the run, the 
bears became bolder and bolder. 

The result was that the demor- 
alization in the grossly-manipulat- 
ed shares had an effect throughout 
practically the whole stock list 
and was not without influence up- 
on bonds, upon grain, upon cotton 
and upon business sentiment out- 
side of Wall Street. 


Yet, how much _ significance 


should be attached to these latest 
maneuvers in Wall Street? 

Very little. 

Nobody seriously argued that 
the bold, foolhardy manipulation 
by pools during recent months 
was soundly based. Nobody argued 
that the members of the pools 
were convinced that business con- 
ditions and prospects warranted 
their action. The country had been 
witnessing a bull market, and here 
was a chance, the gamblers rea- 
soned, to “get aboard” and whoop 
things up. 

Now that a reverse movement 
has set in, it would be equally un- 
reasonable to assume that the fluc- 
tuations in the gamblers’ pet 
stocks have any bearing upon 
business conditions or prospects. 
All that the collapse means is that 
numbers of the pools have reached 
the end of their resources. 

In the writer’s annual forecast, 
published at the beginning of the 
year, this statement was made: 
“My guess is that the bull market 

(Continued on page 81) 
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MONTHLY VOLUME of U.S. RUBBER IMPORTS 
COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE RANGE 





rts_in Millions of Pounds 
scorers Price of Crude Rubber in Cents per Pound 


1925 


1926 
















THE GRADE CHART 


. The Grade Chart indicates the relative price- 
quality position of each of the Nine Eagle-A 
. grades. These nine grades cover every bond 


The Grade Chart supplements the Specifica- 
tion Chart, and will assist the buyer in deter- 
mining whether a first, second or third choice 
should be made. 


It is also an accurate presentation of the 
paper standards governing the Nine 
Eagle-A basic grades. < . 
EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


Vhbhsdbehwe 





EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 


EAGLE-A PERSIAN BOND 


PERMANENT GROUP 


EAGLE-A CONTRACT BOND 


| 


EAGLE-A AIRPOST BOND 


CHEVRON 


- RAG CONTENT BOND PAPERS 


SEMI-PERMANENT GROUP 


All paper is bought for a purpose. If 
better grades are used than the purpose 
requires, money is wasted! If the grades 
used are inferior to the purpose, that 
purpose is sacrificed! Sometimes the 
sacrifice is costly. 

The business world recognizes the need 
for a guide to “the right paper for the 
purpose.” It has responded promptly 
to the foresight of the largest makers of 
fine writing papers — in producing the 
now famous Specification Chart. 
Eagle-A Bond Papers are made in Nine 
grades. Each grade serves definite 
uses. Together the Nine grades 
serve al/ the requirements of busi- 
ness—for correspondence, refer- 
\ ence, record and report. 
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THE SPECIFICATION CHART 
OF BonD Paper UsEs. 


ACH of these | | The Controlling Factors in the use of at} 
E nine grades of Bond 

Eagle A Bond Paper SEMI 

is produced ona vol roreers 
ume basis, with all Rag Content Papers | ao 
the resulting econo 

my in manufacture 

and distribution. 





Chief uses of paper 
in modern business 








Is the paper you use performing 
its proper part in your business? 


The Specification Chart illustrates how 
and why paper performs its part in 
business. It shows the scientifically de- 
termined relative values of bond paper 
grades. And it automatically selects for 
for you “the right paper for the pur- 
pose” at the right price. Nearly a 
million of these Specification Charts 
are in use. 

May we send you three paper buying guides 

— The Chart — a booklet ‘The Correct Use 


of Bond Papers’’— and sample Portfolio of 
Eagle-A Bond Papers? 


AMERICAN: WRITING-PAPER: COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Writing, Printing, 
Specialty and Industrial Papers 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


AGLE-A 





r &N Bond PAPERS 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Henry Ford—Railroader 


How He Is “Fordizing” the 500-Mile Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad— 
With Seven Times Its Former Traffic, Only 50 Per Cent. Is 
Ford Freight—What Absolute Cleanliness Does—How 
20-Year-Old Locomotives Haul Fast Freights 


HEN Henry Ford first ac- 
W quired a railroad—a regu- 

lar, honest-to-goodness 
steam railroad nearly 500 miles in 
length—a good many people sat up 
and took notice of his action. 


“Now we. shall _ see 


By Edward Hungerford 


The Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 
as Ford found it, six years ago, 
was a going railroad—and very 
little more. It was a queer, ill- 
planned, cross-country line which 
had its head up in what is now the 


sible way it was the despair of the 
piactical railroad operator. 
Eugene Zimmerman of Cincin- 
nati, not unknown in the railroad 
annals of the middle portions of 
the land, was the original promoter 
of the line. He had 





something doing,” they 
said to one another. “Our 
Henry will stir up the 
dust of some of these 
drier-than-bones old rail- 


roaders. He'll show them 
what’s what—and then 
some,” 

Speculation ran rife. 


For from time to time be- 
fore he himself had en- 
tered the business, Ford 
had permitted himself to 
be quoted in regard to our 
railroads. That he felt 
many of their methods to 
be antiquated, even obso- 
lete, he did not hesitate to 
say. His restless, highly 
imaginative mind saw in 
their mechanical arrange- 
ments alone many places 
for large improvement. 
Their labor relationships 
—not always happy—he 
was sure could be bet- 
tered, radically. In other 
words, he felt that the 
mechanical ingenuity and 
the labor relations that he 








sought to build some sort 
of route from the coal- 
fields of southeastern 
Ohio up to two large cities 
and important ports of 
the Great Lakes. In so 
doing he crossed and 
tapped the main stems of 
practically every import- 
ant through railroad of 
the so-called “Trunk Line 
Classification.” His idea 
was sound. But his road 
was poor. Not only was 
it badly built, and located, 
but it was, in almost every 
mile of its length, a su- 
perfluous railroad. Ohio 
already was more than 
plentifully supplied with 
this form of transporta- 
tion. And the Detroit, To- 
ledo and Ironton, being a 
late-comer and a poor sis- 
ter, generally languished. 
It ran down, terribly. It 
came close to utter ruin. 
If ever a railroad Cin- 
derella needed a fairy 








had established in his own 
large manufacturing in- 
dustry could be trans- 
ferred successfully to a 
going railroad. Railroad- 
ers felt differently. They 
argued that theirs was a 
“special business,” need- 
ing at all times very “spe- 
cial” handling. But Ford stuck te it 
that the fundamental economic prin- 
ciples upon which he had upbuilded 
the production of automobiles to a 
phenomenal figure were quite as ap- 
plicable to transportation as they were 


to manufacturing. His acquisition of ° 


ihe Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 
Railroad in 1920 gave him full op- 


pertunity to prove the soundness 
of his premise. 


Cinderella among railroads. 
wand and, presto! the Cinderella became a Princess. 
Hungerford—well known authority on railroads—here tells, 
in the first of a series of three articles, how the “Wizard of 
Detroit” put the D. T. & I. on the railroad map. 


Henry Ford 


Six years ago Henry Ford decided to buy the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Railroad as an accessory for the proper and effi- 
cient operation of his great automobile works in and around 
Detroit. The road was then regarded as a joke—a sort of 
But Henry Ford waved his magic 


fourth city of the land and dabbled 
its toes in the pellucid waters of 
the Ohio. It never sought large 
towns; it avoided them. When it 
chanced to come to a sizable com- 
munity it invariably stepped aside 
and ran, like a scared young girl, 
away from it and around it. The 
only thing that it did not avoid was 
hills. It specialized in steep grades 
and in sharp curves. In every pos- 


godmother, here it was. 
But fairy godmothers are 
not always to be had, for 
the mere asking. And yet, 
when it was most needed, 
the Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton had one of the 
realest fairy godmothers 
in all the world. 


That fairy godmother 
was Henry Ford, probably the richest 
man to-"i2zy in all the wori!d—and 
the one man capable of b-inging 
the glass slippers and the satin 
gown to poor Cinderella. 

The meeting of the Cinderella 
and the fairy godmother came 
about in this way: 

In the development of his newest 
plant, at River Rouge, just south- 
west of Detroit, Ford sought the 


Edward 
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co-operation*of the United States 
government in the widening of 
that river, to make it navigable. 
Numerous bridges spanned it be- 
tween the new Ford plant and its 
mouth. All of these had to be re- 
placed—or radically reconstructed. 

One of the longest of these was 
that of the Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton. That small railroad for a 
long time hesitated on rebuilding 
its bridge—stalled against all ef- 
forts to compel action on its part. 
Finally its officers confessed their 
plight to Mr. Ford. The road was 
broke—absolutely broke. It would 
cost $400,000 to build the River 
Rouge bridge and they had not the 
remotest idea how to get that $400, 
000. Would Mr. Ford lend them 
the money; take the road’s bonds 
for it? Then there would be no 
more delays about the widening of 
the River Rouge. 

Mr. Ford said that he would 
not. He thought that he might 
as well buy the railroad as to in- 
vest in its securities, and he 
bought it—paying $600 for each of 
its $1,000-bonds, $5 for each $100- 
share of preferred stock and $1 for 
each $100-share of the common. 
In all he paid about $5,000,000; 
and acquired a property which 
could not possibly be duplicated 
for less than $16,000,000. The 
fairy godmother was not in bus- 
iness for her health. 


Not a Philanthropic Move 


Make no mistake about one 
thing; Mr. Ford has a kind heart, 
but he was moved by no sort of 
philanthropy when he began mov- 
ing his magic wand over the head 
of this Cinderella. He may have 
had fairly radical ideas about’ the 
proper operation of a railroad but 
he was not spending millions of 
dollars in any mere whim just to 
see how those ideas would work 
out if put into actual practice. 

He bought the Detroit, Toledo 
and Ironton as an accessory—for 
the proper and efficient operation 
of his great automobile works in 
and around Detroit. Fora number 
of years he had had an increasing 
amount of difficulties with the rail- 
roads that served that city. For 
so large and so industrial a com- 
munity Detroit had not enjoyed a 
particularly large degree of rail 
competition. One or two large 
roads had absorbed the lion’s share 
of its traffic, had waxed fat upon it 
and had grown rather independ- 
ent and indifferent with all of it. 
One took their service as they of- 
fered it, and was duly thankful. 
Complaints were not relished. 
Very little attention was paid to 
them. 

Ford, as the city’s largest manu- 
facturer, chafed under all of this. 
He felt that his business was far 


too large and too valuable for in- 
different treatment. Yet when he 
protested personally even, he had 
very little better luck in handling 
the local railroads. And so, in the 
quiet, determined way that is char- 
acteristic of him, he sought about 


Sketch Map of D. T. & I., Revealing 
Its Wealth of Connections 
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Originating in the coal fields of Ohio, 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton runs near- 
ly 500 miles through Ohio and Michigan. 
While not a great trunk line itself, the 
D. T. & I. connects with many impor- 
tant roads. Each city in the above 
map, with the exception of Fordson, 
represents an intersection or connec- 
tion with one or more of the principal 
trunk lines of the Northeast, including 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western, Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Erie, Nickel Plate, New York 
Central and Wabash. 


for another remedy, for transpor- 


tation independence for his works . 


and himself. And in so seeking 
his eye fell upon the Detroit, To- 
ledo and Ironton, then, as always, 
very much in the market. 

With his finger he traced on the 
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map its course down from Michi- 
gan and all the way across Ohio. 
He saw for himself its origin in 
the Ohio coalfields and not far 
from the finer ones of West Vir- 
ginia—future sources of fuel sup- 
ply for his steadily expanding 
plant. He saw, too, how the D. T. 
& I. intersected and crossed the 
great trunk-line railroads of the 
Northeast, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Norfolk and Western, Baltimore 
and Ohio, Pennsylvania, Erie, 
Nickel Plate, New York Central, 
Wabash—all in addition to touch- 
ing, at Detroit, Grand Trunk, 
Michigan Central, Canadian Paci- 
fic and Pere Marquette. A line 
more generous in its connections 
could hardly be imagined. Or one, 
which at a fell swoop, without lay- 
ing down a single mile of track, 
would give a wider variety of com- 
petitive routings for his vast vol- 
ume of freight, both inbound and 
outbound. Ford made a careful 
inspection of the property. He dis- 
counted its roundabout route, its 
bad planning and its sadly run- 
down condition. He reached out 
quietly and bought the road. 
That was six years ago. 


No Radical Changes 


In six years in the United States 
of to-day a great many things may 
happen. In the last six years 
Henry Ford himself has achieved 
some rather remarkable things. 
For just one of them, he has taken 
the hastily constructed “war- 
bridge” plant at the River Rouge, 
outside of Detroit, which in June, 
1917, I saw ready to build and 
launch each twenty-four hours a 
submarine—for the winning of 
the war—and evolved it into a 
great steel works for taking raw 
material and making it into the 
parts of Ford automobiles and 
Ford tractors and, just now, Ford 
airplanes. In five years at River 
Rouge an Essen or a La Creusot 
has been evolved, which already 
employs 69,000 men. And which 
in a short time will have 80.- 
000 men upon its payrolls. Al- 
ready they change shifts each hour 
out of the twenty-four, and the 
men come and go to the strings of 
waiting street-cars and busses and 
their own motors like marching 
armies changing in a vast guard- 
mount. 

When a fairy godmother—a 
modern Aladdin would be a far 
better simile — could do a thing 
like this in five years to an Ameri- 
can manufacturing plant, what 
could he do to an American rail- 
road? 

Yet, truth to tell, at the very out- 
set, Ford has not yet accomplished 
any weird or spectacular transfor- 
mation of the Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton. In his quiet, effective, 
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Fordish way he has accomplished 
some rather remarkable things and 
these I went out to see for myself 
but a few weeks ago. Bearing in 
mind all the while that the D. T. 
& I. is not, and never will be, in 
any real sense of the word, a trunk 
line railroad. While operated in 
every way as a public railroad, 
subject to laws and tariffs and reg- 
ulations, and seeking to carry both 
freight and passengers of every 
sort, it remains in its largest meas- 
ure chiefly a utility of the Ford 
works grouped roundabout De- 


head over this railroad experiment. 
Despite his innate fondness for in- 
vestigation, he has managed in it 
to keep his feet on the ground, as- 
tonishingly well. 

In due time we shall see how he 
has begun to spend some millions 
of dollars in the Detroit terminals 
of the road. But, aside from this, 
he has done but little as yet in the 
way of radical change. He took 
the road with seventy-five locomo- 
tives; to-day he has but eighty-one 
and they are, practically all of 
them, the engines that came to him 

















- When Ford took over the D. T. & I, 
there were 75 locomotives; to-day 
there are but 81 and they are prac- 
tically all engines that came to him 
with the property. Most of them 
are 20 years old, but they have been 
so transformed—at an average cost 
of close to $25,000—that the men 
who sat in their cabs six years ago 
would hardly recognize them. On 
the right is shown one of the 
beautifully maintained locomotives. 
Above—D. T. & I. grade separation 
showing the neatly lettered sign. 


troit. Even though in one way it 
has failed to measure up to its orig- 
inal promise in this respect: while 
it taps coalfields, it is not in any 
large sense a coal-carrying road. 
Ford’s own coal properties, from 
which he draws the great tonnage 
of fuel constantly necessary for his 
factories and for his railroad are 
not in Ohio, but in Kentucky and 
in West Virginia. And the stiff 
grades of the southernmost reaches 
of his own road render its opera- 
tion so expensive that it is cheaper 
by far to have coal drawn north by 
low-grade competing lines and 
have it delivered to the D. T. & I. 
at its Toledo interchange yard. 

In course of time Mr. Ford may 
see fit to change this. He may feel 
that it is worth his while to spend 
a number of millions of dollars in 
making the southerly stretches of 
his own road a low-grade line for 
the efficient and economical hand- 
ling of heavy coal trains, but for 
the time being the other method is 
the more practical—and the cheap- 
er. Ford has not as yet lost his 
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dirt, most clearly. The rule of the 
D. T. & I. is also to keep the black 
metal parts of the engines, inside 
and out, as immaculate as the nic- 
kel-plated ones. 

There is not another railroad in 
the United States which today has 
its motive power in anything like 
the spruce condition of the Ford 
road. It matches and then excels 
the natty passenger locomotive 
power of the best operated of Brit- 
ish railways—and anyone who has 
been overseas knows what that 
means. 

The two little passenger trains 
which daily traverse the entire line 
of the road are each made up of 
but two small wooden cars, each 
of them twenty years old, and still 
lighted by kerosene lamps. Yet I 
have never traveled in a Pullman 
that was quite so immaculate. The 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton boasts 
no Pullmans, and probably never 
will. It has few passenger preten- 








with the property. The most of 
them are twenty years old, or old- 
er. But they have been so trans- 
formed that the men who sat in 
their cabs but six years ago and 
tried to coax them, not always suc- 
cessfully, to their best endeavors, 
would hardly recognize them. 
Cleanliness—absolute and utter 
cleanliness—as we shall see, again 
and again, is one of the cardinal 
Ford principles for the proper 
operation of a railroad. And so, 
while numerous little gadgets, ex- 
perimental or tried, have been in- 
troduced upon the locomotives of 
the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton, 
the chief factor in their transfor- 
mation is cleanliness, scrupulously 
maintained always. As a further 
incentive to the crews to maintain 
their iron horses in the pink of 
perfection, a great deal of nickel- 
plated work has been introduced 
upon the locomotives. This adds 
much to the attractiveness of their 
appearance. But it was not the real 
reason for its introduction. Nickel- 
plating, while easily cleaned, shows 





sions. Have I not already said that 
it avoided large towns, rather than 


sought them out? Detroit, Lima, 
and Springfield, Ohio, are the only 
sizable communities that it reaches 
(there is no passenger service on 
the Toledo branch) and the trains 
between these points are not heav- 
ily patronized. They will do well 
to earn, with their express and 
their mail revenues, as much as 
fifty cents a mile. 


For a time Ford thought of plac- 
ing steel passenger trains upon his 
road, but he presently dismissed 
the idea as being utterly imprac- 
ticable. This Spring the two an- 
tiquated little steam trains are to 
be replaced by highly modern steel 
motor-cars, each sixty-five feet in 
length and weighing over sixty 
tons. Each is a complete train in 
itself — locomotive, baggage-car, 
express-car, smoker and day 
coach. They will probably repre- 
sent the road’s ultimate as a pas- 
senger carrier. And they will cost 
about half as much a mile to oper- 
ate as a steam train. 








The Detroit, Toledo and Iron- 
ton has a very definite place to fill 
in the transportation plans of the 
land, but not as a passenger car- 
rier. As an industrial railroad— 
as a feeder in and out of the group 
of Ford plants—a great utility, 
serving a far greater one, it has a 
definite role to enact. And for that 
part it is being carefully prepared 
and rehearsed. In due time it will 
be very greatly enlarged in carry- 
ing capacity. Its reconstruction al- 
ready is well begun. But Ford has 
not waited upon this to create a 
really efficient railroad servant for 
his business. He began long since, 
by putting the house in order, by 
making Cinderella clean her old 
frock, before he gave her a new 
one. 


On three points he bases his 
chief criticism of the American rail- 
roads of to-day: he says that they 
are overmanned, that the men are 
underpaid, and that the roads are 
dirty. The human factor of his rail- 
road and its fellows I shall take up 
in the next of these articles. For 
the moment, consider the last of 
them—cleanliness. Ford is a crank 
on cleanliness. In his manufactur- 
ing establishments he carries it, 
along with tidiness, to the mth de- 
gree. 


The gleaming nickel-plate and 
the unrusted black of the engines 
of the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 
represent no mere whim on the 
part of the chief owner of the road. 
They are the outer expression of a 
regained efficiency on the part of 
those selfsame locomotives. 


“Not long after I purchased the 
road,” he told me the other day, 
“we sent an engine with a local 








Gains a Million! 


PERATION of Ford’s 

railroad, the D., T. & L, . 
during 1925 resulted in §1,- 
059,883 more profit than in 
1924, according to a statement 
recently made public. Net 
operating income was $3,614,- 
644, compared with $2,554,- 
761 in the previous year. 
Operations in December re- 
sulted in net of $273,643, com- 
pared with an operating de- 
ficit of $32,227 in December, 
1924. 
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freight down to Napoleon, about a 
hundred miles south of here. It 
carried nine cars and it burned 
nearly eleven tons of coal upon the 
one trip. We couldn’t stand such 
extravagance. We brought that 
locomotive into the shop, repaired 
her—cleaned her—and now she 
hauls thirty or forty or fifty cars 
the same distance, and consumes 
less than four and three-quarters 
tons of coal.” 

Mr. Ford has spent on an aver- 
age close to $25,000 an engine in 
the regeneration of the twenty- 
year-old locomotives of the D. T. & 
I. But now they are good for an- 
other twenty years at least, or at 
least until, in his large scheme for 
the complete electrification of the 
property, he is ready to supplant 
them with electric locomotives. 
They are not large engines. He 
never has believed in the huge 
locomotives that have become 
standard in line service on so many 
of our roads. But they are very 
well adapted for a line of the 
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type of the Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton—with all of its varied traf- 
fic conditions. And so show them- 
selves capable of handling the 
vastly increased traffic that is 
passing over the line to-day ; some 
4,100 to 4,200 cars a day, as com- 
pared with the 600 a day that it 
was handling when it passed into 
Ford’s hands. 


The point is made frequently 
that it is the traffic from the Ford 
plants that has brought the total 
tonnage of the line up to such a 
remarkable figure for its modest 
total of but 468 route-miles; not 
merely this traffic, outgoing, but al- 
so incoming materials for these fac- 
tories which are influenced—even 
though most indirectly—for the 
Ford railroad. Obviously this is 
largely true. At one time over 70 
per cent. of the traffic that moved 
on it was bound in and out of Ford 
plants—was Ford freight—and the 
road then was, in its largest sense, 
a factory utility. But traffic solici- 
tors have been placed in the field 
for it and outside business brought 
in to a degree that to-day the Ford 
Motor Company traffic has dropped 
to a mere half of the totals. The 
road gradually is being made to 
stand upon its own feet. It no 
longer is absolutely dependent up- 
on the crutches of a huge traffic 
which comes to it without solici- 
tation and without struggle. 

It is bringing its main-line 
freight service to a nicety. Despite 
the bad gradients and curvatures 
of the southerly end of that line, it 
now has two daily runs in each di- 
rection between Detroit and Iron- 
ton, 378 miles, which are covered 


(Continued on page 46) 
































The two little passenger trains which daily traverse the entire line of the D. T. & I.—it has few passenger pretensions—are 
each made up of but two small wooden cars, each of them twenty years old, and still lighted by kerosene lamps. “Yet I have 


never traveled in a Pullman that was quite so immaculate,” says Edward Hungerford. Painted in a standard combination 
of gray and white, the little old passenger stations look as if they were put up and finished but yesterday. 
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Twelve Tips on 


Business ee 


Tip No. 3—Act and Stand Firm—To Act and Then to Falter Is Worse Than 


ABBITS survive by dodging. 
R So, I believe, do politicians. 

But in writing of the tech- 
nique of Leadership I am not refer- 
ring to either politicians or rabbits. 

I am writing for those who are 
now climbing to the top in the trades 
and professions—for the men who 
carry the world on their shoulders. 

In the real world of Trade, Com- 
merce, Finance, Science, Journalism, 
Literature, Art and the Drama, no 
man can be a Leader unless he trains 
himself to act and take the conse- 
quences. 

’ A man may be successful in finance 
or business by being an Artful 
Dodger. In Art, he may become rich 
and famous by being a fool. 
But he can never be a 


Not to Act at All 
By Herbert N. Casson 


If he dodges or hedges, his people 
will think that he is afraid, and then 
it is all up with him. 

He must say—‘‘What I have said 
I have said,” and not proceed to 
nullify his own orders by making 
amendments. 

He must know that there is a 
point at which talk ceases and action 
begins. He must know that Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration and all 
those fine things are only good up to 
a point, and that after that point 
there must be AcTION. 

Too much arbitration and there 
will be nothing left to arbitrate— 
there is a fact that we have for- 
gotten. 


have a strong jaw and a thick hide. 

A Leader is a man who stands on 
a high place, in full view of every 
one. He is surrounded by eyes, look- 
ing for his weak points. 

He must often decide upon an 
action that displeases forty of his 
people out of every hundred; and 
now and then he must displease 
everybody. 

No weak or timid man can be a 
Leader. The best he can do is to 
pick out a good Leader and be true 
to him. He may climb up to be a 
Captain, but he can never be a Gen- 
eral. 

Either do as you’re told or tell 
others—that is a good rule. There 
is no middle way. We must 
all command those who are 








Leader. 

Leadership and Success 
are two very different mat- 
ters. A very low-grade man 
may become successful in the 
art of money-making, but no 
low-grade man can be a 
Leader, except now and then, 
by accident, and for a very 
short time. 

Once in a while, a man 
sneaks up to the “seats of 
the mighty” and jumps, in a 
fit of fear and bravado, into 





Talk and Action 
ALK is a tool. 


It is not a 
thing in itself. If it does not 
— to action, then why talk at 
all 


ALK is a hammer to drive 
nails with; but if we all 
brandish our hammers in the air, 


less able than we are, and 
obey those who are more 
able. 

What to Do—that is the 
test of all Leadership. We 
must play the game, not 
argue about the rules. 

Act AND STAND Firm— 
that is the third step of the 
stairway that leads to the top 
of your trade or your pro- 
fession. 

Act—and stand by your 


of what value are the hammers? 





action when the opposition 
comes. To act and then to 








some high position; but he is 








soon found out and chased 
back into obscurity. 

A Leader must be resolute—firm 
—rocklike. He must take opposition 
as a matter of course. He must be 
able to sleep soundly on the night 
before a battle. 

In a werd, he must have the tem- 
perament to Stick It, whether he 
has made a blunder or not. 

No Leader can always be right. 
He makes mistakes, as every Ref- 
eree does; but he must stick it, right 
or wrong. That may seem a hard 
saying, but every one who has been 
in control of large bodies of men 
knows that it is true. 

If it is said of a Leader—“‘He 
does not know his own mind,” he 
will soon be a Leader no longer. A 
Leader must not be led. 

Other men may have the privilege 
of having “second thoughts,” but a 
Leader must have first thoughts 
only. 


Talk is a tool. It is not a thing in 
itself. If it does not lead to action, 
then why talk at all? 

Talk is a hammer to drive nails 
with; but if we all brandish our 
hammers in the air, of what value 
are the hammers? 

A Leader must set a limit to talk. 
He must keep talk in its proper 
place. He must act and pay the full 
price of action. Action always costs. 
It always brings blame as well as 
praise. You cannot pick blackberries 
without being scratched. 

There is always criticism. There 
is sometimes ridicule. There may be 
threats and anonymous letters and 
alienated friends. But that is all 
part of the price that a man must 
pay to be a Leader. 

As you can see, a Leader must 
have a Witt. He may or may not 
have a high forehead, but he must 


falter is worse than not to 
act at all. 

Men will call you stubborn. So 
you must be. They will call you un- 
reasonable. So you will seem to be. 
The time comes when you have had 
enough of reasoning. 

You must be like Luther, who 
nailed his beliefs to the church door, 
in full view of every one. He took a 
hammer and nails and nailed them 
fast, so that he could not change his 
mind and mess himself up with a 
compromise. 

“Here I stand,” said Luther, “I 
can do no other. It is not right for a 
man to violate his conscience.” 

He acted and stood firm, and he 
became the religious Leader of his 
nation. 

And so, in small matters as well 
as those of greater importance, you 
will find that it is Action, and Dis- 
cussion, that makes you strong and 
worthy of Leadership. 
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How Busy Business Men 
Can Keep Fit 


Inventions of Civilization Are Responsible for Many Injurious By-Products 
Which Are Gradually Being Overcome by Science 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


IVILIZATION gives with 
( one hand and takes with the 

other. Whether or not what 
we now term “civilization” will en- 
dure, depends on the balance left 
from this give and take. 

Civilization has given us millions 
of motor cars—and also 52,000,000 
flat feet ; it has given us the “movies” 
and has placed all the news of the 
world before our eyes each morning, 
but has taken away our vision; it has 
given us fine raiment, and has taken 
away our skins; it has given us pure 
food—and also decadent teeth; it 
has given us 20,000,000 pounds of 
excess fat on the bodies of our citi- 
zens, but has made us short- 
winded and has raised our 


through centuries of physical activity. 
Unless these muscles are used, they 
will deteriorate. The business execu- 
tive should look for ways of using 
his muscles, naturally, each day. In- 
stead of always using his desk bells, 
he should occasionally do an office 
errand himself. He might, with 
profit, walk one way or part way to 
his office instead of riding. 

The civilized eye is a deficient in- 
strument. In this-country 60,000,000 
have faulty vision requiring correc- 
tion. Few eyes are optically perfect. 
Prolonged use of the eyes, insuffi- 
cient illumination, excessive illumina- 
tion, reading in a huddled or strained 


impairs resisting power. Cool bath- 
ing to a point that produces a healthy 
reaction, the wearing of loose, porous 
clothing, and the air-bath—exercise 
in a cool room without clothing— 
these measures are necessary com- 
pensations if the skin of civilized 
man is to perform its function as the 
heat-regulating mechanism of the 
body. 

Defective dental conditions are 
present in civilized man in higher 
ratio than any other form of physi- 
cal impairment. Gross defects, such 
as infected gums, decayed teeth, 
pulpless teeth, teeth evidencing for- 
mer decay and the possibility of pres- 
ent or future infection, are 
present in more than 70 per 








blood pressure. 

Along with the physical 
ease, the protection from the 
elements, the number of 
labor-saving devices, the sta- 
bilization of the food supply, 
the freedom from famine 
and exposure and struggle 
with the dangers of the 
wilderness, goes the menace 
of physical decadence, of 
pampered bodies, of blood 
depleted by lack of sunlight, 
of bodies slowly starved by 
food spoiled to make it easily 
stored and transported and 
sold; likewise easily eaten. 

These are not necessary 
accompaniments of civiliza- 
tion, but they are real dan- 








Cultivate Muscle Hunger 


cent. of supposedly healthy 
people subjected to a general 
physical examination. 

Faults in the diet of the 


66 HE human body,” says Dr. Fisk, 

“is made up of some four hun- 
dred muscles, evolved through centuries 
of physical activity. Unless these 
are used, they will deteriorate. The 
business executive should look for 
ways of using his muscles, naturally, 
each day. Instead of always using his 
desk bells, he should occasionally do 
an office errand himself. He might, 
with profit, walk one way or part way 
to his office instead of riding; or walk 
up or down a flight or two of stairs 
instead of invariably using the elevator. 
He should cultivate muscle hunger.” 


growing child and, back of 
that, faults in the diet of the 
expectant mother, are im- 
portant factors contributing 
to the degenerate condition 
of the civilized mouth. Here 
again, we may consider prim- 
itive customs. While savage 
races of men who lived on 
an inadequate diet have 
shown poor tooth conditions, 
speaking generally, those 
races which were placed un- 
der the necessity of chewing 
fibrous foods such as nuts 





and fruits, gnawing bones, 








gers and the present physical 
state of civilized man, not- 
withstanding his low death 
rate, gives us no assurance that these 
dangers will naturally fade away. 

The inventions of civilization have 
done so much for man that he is apt 
to glorify them unduly and to over- 
look the injurious by-products. These 
by-products are often of prodigious 
significance to the race. Man has up- 
set his pristine animal mode of living 
and needs to find scientific ways to 
restore the equilibrium. Most of the 
present-day problems of hygiene arise 
from introducing, uncompensated, 
the effects of certain devices of civili- 
zation. 

The human body is made up of 
some four hundred muscles, evolved 


position while lying down, reading 
on trains—these are some of the 
abuses inflicted upon the average 
civilized eye. Continuous use of the 
eyes should be compensated for by 
occasional slight rest, change of oc- 
cupation, the practicing of distant 
vision, and eye exercises. 
Overheating of the homes and 
work places of civilized man, and 
lack ‘of skin training, has greatly 
lowered his resistance to colds and 
head infections. Office workers dur- 
ing the greater part of the day live in 
a Summer temperature. The over- 
clothing of the body under such con- 
ditions is debilitating to the skin and 





and using the teeth to some 
extent as tools, developed 
vigorous jaws and attained 
automatic cleansing of the teeth 
through the very free flow of saliva. 
It would appear that the teeth of the 
Eskimo, which he uses as tools, are 
in a state of improvement rather 
than degeneration. 

As in other relationships, civilized 
man must supply some artificial aid 
as a substitute for the automatic pro- 
tective influences which are a part of 
race culture. He should adjust his 
diet to include hard and fibrous 
foods; and just as he does setting- 
up exercises and gymnasium work, 
employing such devices as chest 
weights and rowing machines to 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Building a Business Empire 
In Tropical Jungles 


How Victor M. Cutter Carried the Frontiers of American Civilization Into the 
Tropics—From Timekeeper to President of United Fruit Co. in 
20 Years—Training the Man Below Helped Him 


to fill your job to the best 
of your ability, and then 
to train another man to take your 
place. It is the man who has de- 
veloped an able understudy who is 
picked for the more important 
post when an opening occurs.” 
Victor M. Cutter first put that 
policy into effect in 1904, when 
he was employed as a time- 


OTe WAY to promotion is 


to Win His Way to the Top 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


portant qualification which is so 
generally overlooked. 

“The indispensable element is 
the organization—all of its men. 
Any one of them may be re- 
placed. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, man power is the founda- 
tion of every business and partic- 
ularly so of ours. 

“We have had a phenomenal 


cance of those statements let me 
give you the other side of the pic- 
ture—an outline of how this cor- 
poration has grown. Everybody 
knows that United Fruit, supply- 
ing 52 per cent. of the banana im- 
portations into the United States, 
is a big company. But I doubt if 
the full extent of its operations 
is generally known. 

When Cutter went to 





keeper on one of the trop- 
ical plantations of the Unit- 
ed Fruit Company. A little 
over a year ago he was 
elected president of the 
same corporation after one 
of the most remarkable 
careers in the history of 
American business. 

During the intervening 
twenty years he had worked 
in every one of the dozen 
odd countries where the 
United Fruit maintains 
plantations. He had worked 
at every kind of task al- 
loted by this company to 
white men, and again and 
again he had made new 
jobs for himself in the 
jungles while on exploration 
work. 

As a consequence of this 
experience Mr. Cutter was 
one of the most thoroughly 








work as a timekeeper the 
company might have been 
described, in contrast to 
present standards, as a close 
corporation. It had a 
capitalization of $16,000,000 
and only 2,314 stockholders. 
Today its capital stock out- 
standing is valued at $150,- 
000,000, and there are more 
than 20,000 _ stockholders. 
And that’s only part of it. 
Conservative always in its 
financing, the capitalization 
fails to indicate the extent 
of property holdings, 
or the size of the organiza- 
tion. 

In the employ of the 
company at this writing are 
more than 70,000 persons 
scattered about on _ the 
plantations, the railroad and 
steamship lines, and in the 
distributing centers. For 








posted men on every angle 
of the company’s far flung 
and widely ramifying busi- 
ness. But in his own opin- 
ion the underlying reason 
for this experience and therefore 
the reason for his selection as 
president, was the fact that the 
simple policy stated above had 
made him always available for 
promotion. 

From the point of view of an 
outsider, that may sound like an- 
other way of saying that Cutter 
had made himself indispensible. 
He would not say that, of course. 

“No man, alone, is indispens- 
able,” he remarked, when I talked 
with him not long ago in his office 
at Boston. But he made this im- 


Victor M. Cutter 


President, United Fruit Company 


growth, judged even by the stand- 
ards of American business. But 
it is not hard to find the reason. It 
has been due to the recognition 
that the real wealth of our com- 
pany is in its man power. 

“Conceivably we or any other 
company might lose everything 
else, or have to scrap it, yet we 
could go on and rebuild with our 
foundation of men intact. So long 
as that belief endures I see no 
reason why the company should 
not continue to expand.” 

In order to get the full signifi- 


the welfare of the men in 
the tropics the company 
maintains hospitals and rec- 
reation centers, schools and 
churches. 

The corporation owns or leases 
nearly 2,000,000 acres of land, and 
has about 500,000 acres under 
cultivation in banana, sugar, and 
other plantations. It owns sev- 
enty-seven ocean liners and char- 
ters nineteen more—the famous 
“Great White Fleet”—and its 
transportation system also in- 
cludes 3,000 miles of railway and 
tramway, and about 12,000 horses 
and mules. And it owns 30,000 
head of cattle. 

The story of how this has been 
accomplished is so rich in romance 
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that it has bgen the inspiration of 
a veritable flood of fiction. A small 
library has been written about the 
adventures of men who are push- 
ing the frontiers of American 
business into the heart of the 
tropical jungles. 

As a rule, however, the con- 
structive and civilizing influences 
of these men have been lost sight 
of, despite the contrast open to 
any observer. Many of the most 
modern and prosperous of the 
company’s plantations operate in 
the shadow of Mayan ruins, in 
country which had reverted to 
tangles of miasma filled jungles 
after these early civilizations 
were ruined by the first white ad- 
venturers. In the reconstruction 
the white man is now carrying to 
the peoples of these countries 
elements of civilization ‘hereto- 
fore never even imagined. 


“Straight - forward, honorable 
business methods are all we have 
had to use to continue our opera- 
tions in the tropics,” Mr. Cutter 
informed me. “We keep our word 
to all, pay good wages, and spend 
money willingly to make living 
conditions better than they have 
ever been before in jungle dis- 
tricts of the countries in which we 
operate.” 


There was a time when corpora- 
tions operating in foreign fields 
were ready to hire any kind of 
an adventurer, so long as he had 
nerve. In its infancy the United 
Fruit discovered that character 








You Can’t Corner 


Opportunity 
UTTER _ says: “When 
you see a man who 


wants to prevent those under 
him from learning every- 
thing it is possible for them 
to learn, you are justified in 
concluding that he does not 
expect to go any higher. In 
some instances his attitude is 
an indication that he is not 
quite sure of his own ability 
to fill the job for which he 
is being paid. And if he 
lacks this confidence he is not 
likely to keep the job very 
long. | 

“With the type of young | 
man we are getting today it | 
is useless to try such tactics. 
They know the world of busi- 
ness is alive with opportuni- 
ties.” 




















was more essential away from the 
restraining influences of civiliza- 
tion than at home. Therefore, the 
company never sends a man to 
one of its plantations until it is 
sure he is typical of the highest 
American standards of fair play, 
not only in business but in his 
private life. 

Victor M. Cutter is credited by 
his associates with the develop- 
ment and practical application of 
that policy. The stamp of*his own 








One of the United Fruit Company’s 

farms in Honduras. The ba- 
nana tree bears but a single bunch of 
fruit, and the tree itself is cut down 
when the fruit is harvested. Bananas 
are shipped from the tropics and de- 
livered at port of destination in a 
green condition. On the right is 
shown the district superintendent’s 
headquarters of the Truxillo Railroad 
Company, a subsidiary of the United 
Fruit Company. 
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personality was to be seen long 
before he ‘became president. It 
was Cutter who developed the 
company’s hospital and _sanita- 
tion systems. It was Cutter— 
but let’s start at the beginning. 

He was born at Dracut, Massa- 
chusetts, and attended the public 
schools at Lowell. While there he 
developed the ambition to enter 
Dartmouth College, and in order 
to carry it to fulfillment spent 
most spare time working on a 
farm. That was in the day before 
machine equipment had made 
much headway on the farms of 
New England, and sixteen hours 
of back-breaking toil was con- 
sidered the normal thing. 

In 1903, Cutter graduated from 
Dartmouth with the degree of B. 
L., and entered the Tuck School 
of Administration and Finance. 
He was graduated the following 
year. By this time he had deter- 
mined that there was a real op- 
portunity to apply modern busi- 
ness methods and scientific train- 
ing to farming. At that time very 
little had been done in this direc- 
tion, but that did not deter him 
from trying to make a start. 

After looking over the field he 
selected the United Fruit Com- 
pany as the right place to begin, 
and applied for a job. The execu- 
tive who handled his application 
had also before him a letter of 
recommendation from the school, 
which painted Cutter’s abilities in 
such emphatic terms that the em- 


, ployer was disinclined to let the 


young man go to the tropics. 
“The place is full of yellow 
fever and malaria,” he = said. 
“Many good men go out there and 
never return. A lot has been writ- 
ten about the glamour of the 
tropics, the lure of its adventure. 
But if you go there for United 
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The United Fruit Company is the 
world’s largest farming organiza- 
tion. Its problems of production, 
transportation, and_ distribution, 
however, are vastly different from 
those faced by the farmer at home. 
In order to become a success it was 
necessary for this corporation to 
supply its own transportation, not 
only by land, but by sea. As a 
cohsequence it has developed this 
phase of its activities to a remark- 
able degree. On the right banana 
loading machines are filling up one 
of the freighters, while above we 
see one of the United Fruit liners 
leaving New York harbor. 


Fruit you will find that most of it 
is hard work. You will be cut off 
from your friends. And at the 
start you will take the lowest job 
a white man holds in the tropics— 
that of timekeeper.” 

“When may I sail?” asked Cut- 
ter. 

He sailed on the next boat, and 
except for an occasional vacation, 
he remained in the tropics until 
1917. Needless to say he was not 
“keeping time” very long. With- 
in one year of his arrival he was 
made overseer of plantations in 
Costa Rica. Timekeeping had 
been a perfunctory sort of job. 
Cutter put life and system into 
it—and took ‘hold of the next 
young man who came out to train 
him in doing the work as it should 
be done. In addition to his duties 
as overseer, he also was given 
complete charge of the agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

The station itself was an ex- 
periment at that time. Bananas 
“just grew” on most of the plan- 
tations, and while some work had 
been done in the development of 
better plants and fruit, even the 
experts had not foreseen the 


present accurate standardization. 
Cutter so successfully took this 
work out of the experimental 
stage that in 1906 he was ap- 








pointed superintendent of the en- 
tire Zent district of Costa Rica. 


Two years later he knew so 
much about where, why, and how 
the best bananas could be pro- 
duced that he was given the double 
post of inspection and exploration 
work in Nicaragua, and some time 
later was promoted to be manager 
of the Guatemala Division. Dur- 
ing the next seven years most of 
his time was spent in locating and 
developing new plantations. This 
indeed was exploration work. It 
carried him into primeval jungle; 
territories where white men, 
where known at all, were regarded 
with marked disfavor, and he had 
a real job of diplomacy on his 
hands. 

He filled it so well that his next 
promotion was as manager of the 
Truxillo Railroad, a subsidiary of 
the United Fruit Company, in 
Honduras. In 1915 he was made 
general manager of the Central 
and South American department 
of the United Fruit Company, 
with headquarters in Costa Rica, 
where he had started working in 
the fields with the negro laborers 


eleven years earlier. A year later 
he was made general manager of 
the Tropical Banana Divisions, 
with headquarters in Jamaica, and 
in October, 1917, he was called to 
Boston as vice-president in charge 
of Tropical Divisions. 

Said Mr. Cutter, “When you 
see a man who wants to prevent 
those under him from learning 
everything it is possible for them 
to learn, you are justified in con- 
cluding that he does not expect to 
go any higher. In some instances 
his attitude is an indication that 
he is not quite sure of his own 
ability to fill the job for which he 
is being paid. And if he lacks this 
confidence he is not likely to keep 
the job very long. 

“With the type of young man 
we are getting to-day it is use- 
less to try such tactics. They 
know the world of business is 
alive with opportunities. A man 
in power who attempts to block 
their progress only holds up the 
growth of his own interests. He 
soon finds himself with employee 
turnover which he cannot explain, 

(Continued on page 44) 


T rade Follows the Automobile 
—QOur Best Known Product 





The Sun Never Sets on the American Motor Car, Which Has Usurped the 
Place Once Held by the Movies as Our “Best Commercial 
Representative Abroad”—Further Gains Predicted 


ns i HE best commercial repre- 
sentative we have abroad,” 
said a high official of the 
Government several years ago, “is 
Mary Pickford.” He referred, of 
course, to the world-wide 
distribution and popularity 


By Aaron Hardy Ulm 


this or next year’s but the next ten 
or twenty years’ expansion—depends 
more on the foreign than on the 
domestic factor of consumption. 
Domestic demand is due, sooner or 


shock absorber for easing the bump 
that may result. 

In fact, the foreign field already 
is so functioning. The proportion of 
our total automotive business done 
abroad has been increasing 
for several years. Accord- 








of her motion-picture per- 
sonality. The piquant Mary 
and all the other stars that 
scintillate in American movie- 
dom are now, in that respect, 
in second place. 

First place is now held by 
the American motor car, the 
most variously distributed 
and most widely known 
American product. It does 
its daily task in every quar- 
ter of the world, even in 
many whose remoteness is 
beyond the reach of the 
American motion picture. 

More than 300,000 Ameri- 
can motor vehicles were 
shipped abroad last year. 
And it is predicted that in a 
few years 25 per cent. of our 
production will be sold 
abroad—and our production 
of cars and trucks last year 
was well over 4,000,000. 

The _ impressiveness of 
these figures is somewhat 
obscured by the data on do- 
mestic sales, actual and pros- 
pective; for example, nearly 
4,000.000 cars were put 
newly into use in this coun- 
try and Canada in 1925. 

A foreign trade item 
of $200,000,000 necessarily 
looks small beside a domestic 
one of more than$3,000,000,- 
000. But when you remem- 
ber that the motor foreign 
trade item of 1925 was equal 
to nearly three-fourths of the 
total of both domestic and 
foreign trade values of that 
item in 1913, the perspective 
becomes clearer. During the 
last calendar year preceding 
the World War, 485,000 mo- 
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Predicts New Record 
for Motor Exports 


The transportation of the world 
changed during the war. Old-time 
methods and vehicles became obsolete 
with the necessity of moving men and 
material more rapidly. A lesson was 
learned and is now being applied in 
peace times. 

Many countries abroad are backward 
in providing roads. But there are ex- 
cellent signs of activity, and perhaps 
there are no better illustrations than 
the cases of Venezuela and Cuba. 
President Gomez of Venezuela has, 
within the last two years, displayed a 
great deal of energy and foresight in 
providing ways and means for the 
building of roads which will make his 
country second to none in South Amer- 
ica. President Machado of Cuba is 
likewise looking ahead toward the bet- 
terment of the Cuban people. The 
Cuban Congress has appropriated $300,- 
000,000 for a road-building program to 
be carried out within the next five 
years, providing for a central road the 
entire length of the island, with proper 
feeders for opening up adjacent ter- 
ritory. 

Outside of right-hand drive, which 
will probably be required in some 
countries indefinitely, practically no 
changes in chassis are made for over- 
seas requirements. American made 
bodies are also proving their prac- 
ticability. Packing for export, for- 
merly an object of criticism on Amer- 
ican goods, has in the case of auto- 
motive equipment been turned _ to 
praise. Service on cars and trucks 
abroad has also been greatly improved. 

With no serious political trouble in 
sight abroad; with easier finances gen- 
eral; with the excellent reputation had 
everywhere by American cars and 
trucks; 1926 is expected to break all 
previous records. 


AYS John N. Willys, chairman of 
the foreign trade committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce: 


ing to one estimate, it 
jumped from 10.4 per cent. 
in 1924 to 13.3 per cent. 
in 1925, in spite of a 20 per 
cent. increase in factory 
output. 

“* American automobile 
planis will, I believe, in a 
short time double the pro- 
portion of their output go- 
ing into the foreign field,” 
says John N. Willys, chair- 
man of the foreign trade 
committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. “In a few years 
25 per cent. of our produc- 
tion will be sold abroad.” 

When that happens, auto- 
motive products will be in 
first place among our ex- 
ports, a place held almost 
constantly for more than a 
hundred years by raw cot- 
ton, now a_ billion-dollar 
item. Automotive exports 
are exceeded technically by 
mineral oils. This is be- 
cause the official rating is 
based on figures yielded by 
our ports alone. Much 
American automotive _busi- 
ness abroad finds no place in 
those records; for its de- 
velopment has gone on in all 
but utter contempt of boun- 


daries. 
Canada, for instance, is. 
politically and  geographi- 


cally a “foreign” land; auto- 
motively, it is as much a 
part of the United States as 
Michigan. All comprehen- 
sive studies, even those of 
our Department of Com- 
merce, meld Canada’s auto- 
motive statistics with our 














tor vehicles were produced in 
the United States. In 1925, 
302,924 American motor vehicles 
were shipped to foreign lands. 

The future growth of the automo- 
tive industry in this country—not 


later, to meet the receding but ever 
expected “saturation point.” How- 
ever this may come about, the for- 
eign field evidently is an available 





own; for production there 
is only an overflow from the 
States. Even then the full figures are- 
not comprehended ; for some Ameri- 
can automotive manufacturing is. 
done in foreign countries other than: 
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Canada. In one American plant in 
England, the home source of sup- 
plies is drawn on for crank cases 
only. And the figures do not connote 
the work of assembling in other 
lands—a big item, as much of our ex- 
porting is in the form of “parts.” 
One American assembly plant in 
Argentina recently turned out its 
100,000th car. 

Taking into account production of 
American cars in plants located in 
foreign lands, and also cars as- 
sembled abroad, it is estimated that 
more than 500,000 American cars 
were sold abroad last year. 

The foreign field is in several re- 
spects more fallow than was the do- 
mestic market at the time when pro- 
duction was on a par with present 
foreign sales. One reason of this is 
to be found in the motor car itself; 
its evolution and the processes of its 
production are an age beyond that 
period. In some of its capacities the 
motor car is as well established in 
many other parts of the world as it 
is here. One of these capacities is its 
use as a taxi. Says H. H. Rice, of 
General Motors, who recently led a 
good roads delegation through South 
America: 

“In every city and town we visited 
we found motor cars in general use. 
It is doubtful if the traffic jam any- 
where in this country is as great as 
on Florida Avenue in Buenos Aires.” 

Proportionately, the bus and truck 
are meeting with much wider accept- 
ance abroad, even in remote lands, 
than is the case with passenger cars. 
The value of American trucks and 
busses—rated together in the statis- 
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tics—sold abroad in 1925 was 96 per 
cent. greater than in 1924. 

But the American position as to 
these is not so good as it is in the 
passenger car field. This is because 
mass production methods have not 
been carried so far in the truck and 
bus fields; hence, foreign makers 
have kept more nearly apace with 
Americans. 

In some respects the foreign field 
for automobile products is less ready 
for cultivation than was the Ameri- 
can field of twenty years ago. One 
of these is the scarcity of highways 
in other than select and protected 
regions like those of Western Europe. 

Take South America, of which Mr. 
Rice, who surveyed the situation there 
recently, says: 

“We found the cities walled in. 
Santiago, Rio Janerio, Lima, all of 
the capitals, have virtually no outlets. 
The back country has no roads.” 
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The purpose of the delegation 
headed by Mr. Rice was to carry a 


message of good roads to that con- 
tinent. A world-wide campaign for 
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good roads, backed principally by the 
automotive industry, is now being 
carried on from this country. Its 
achievements will be reflected in 
more than sales of motor cars. Our 
position in the realm of road-building 
machinery is even better than in that 
of automotive products. 

Scarcity of good highways is prob- 
ably a more hobbling factor in auto- 
motive foreign trade than the less 
ponderable one known as buying 
power. For illustration, per capita 
buying power in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia approaches close to that of the 
United States. Yet in 1924 regis- 
trations of motor vehicles showed 
only 1 to every 73 people in Argen- 
tina and 1 to every 28 in Australia, 
against one car for every six people 
in the United States. 


It is the view of the promoters of 
this comparatively new foreign trade 
development that roads and motor 
cars will be as great a factor in rais- 
ing buying power as the latter is in 
selling cars. Hence, the super-high 
pressure salesmen of the motor in- 
dustries who now plow the foreign 
field are treating buying power as 
less fundamental than roads and the 
awakening of a desire for motor 
transportaton. 

Buying power abroad is further re- 
stricted by imposed conditions which 
add greatly to the cost of American 
cars and their operation in foreign 
lands. Customs duties alone add 25 
per cent. or more, as a rule, to the 
price of the cars. In many countries 
sales taxes and high license taxes are 
added to these. And other producing 
countries get favorable consideration 
as to taxes in many lands. 

Only in the Philippines and Cuba 
is the American-made car given pref- 
erential treatment. Colonial prefer- 
ences prevail in most of the British 
Empire, which is one reason why 
many American cars for export are 
manufactured in Canada. Almost 
one-half of the 160,000 cars produced 
in Canada last year were exported, 
the exports from the dominion nearly- 
doubling. 

One of the prospective eventuali- 
ties of the development of large for- 
eign trade in automotive products is 
a re-orientation of the entire tariff 
problem. When the last tariff bilt 
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was before Congress, American motor 
manufacturers asked that the rate on 
their products be cut. It was reduced 
from 45 to 25 per cent. Most of the 
leaders in the industry would like to 
have their products put on the free 
list, for their is no longer any fear of 
foreign competition in the home 
market. Fewer than 1,000 foreign- 
‘made cars were imported into the 
United States last year. 

Along with the world-wide cam- 
-paign for good roads, there is rising 
in the American motor trades an al- 
most equal enthusiasm for world- 
-wide free markets, especially for 
automotive products. Most of the 
taxes now levied abroad are rooted in 
a continuing classification of the 
‘motor car as a luxury. 

“In conversations with public offi- 
cials abroad,” says Mr. Willys, who 
toured Europe last Summer, “it was 
‘made apparent that their point of 
view which regarded the automobile 
as a luxury is shifting rapidly. 

“The European, learning that more 
‘than four million American farmers 
-own motor vehicles and that there is 
more than one car to every other 
family in this country, rasise the 
question of how he also can enjoy 
‘these conveniences. As a result there 
-is a tendency towards more favorable 
-tariff arrangements and taxtion on a 
sound basis—rather than the punitive 
‘levies which now exist in many 
-countries.” 


81 Per cent. of Cars American 


The progress made in the foreign 
‘field, over tax obstacles whose odds 
-on the whole are against the Ameri- 
-can producer, is a matter of great 
-pride to the industry, which has not 
-endeavored even to invoke those parts 
.of the present tariff act which provide 
for retaliatory measures being taken 
-against countries that give preferen- 
-tial treatment to our competitors. 

It is estimated authentically that 81 
per cent. of all the motor cars regis- 
-tered throughout the world are 
American. This position is due in 
-some part to the ascendency of the 
-small car in the foreign as well as the 
-domestic field. That ascendency is 
‘receding abroad as at home. This is 
‘in part due to the growing use of 
‘motor trucks and busses. But it ap- 
‘plies also to the family car. 

“The increase in the number of 
.automobiles exported (1925), al- 
though large,” says the United States 
Department of Commerce, “is less 
-than the value increase, indicating an 
‘expanding tendency abroad to buy 
the more expensive types of vehicles.” 

The proportional position held by 
‘the American automobile in the rest 
-of the world as a whole is not apt to 
‘be retained indefinitely. Yet, if con- 
sumption abroad grows at anything 
“like the pace set in the last few years, 
‘this position need not be held fully 
‘for the foreign outlet to afford op- 
portunity -for all ‘but unlimited fur- 
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The Far-Flung American Motor Vehicle | 

Comparison of the number of automobiles, trucks, and busses | 
exported intact from the United States during the last two cal- 
endar years: 

Automobiles Trucks and busses 

Exported to: 1924 1925 1924 1925 
eee cin eee canes 1,576 5,193 28 2,269 
EE sion kiss wed baka edie 716 9,044 35 3,246 
RIES eo ores SSA eile alsa 349 1,042 
Ey erent Se 2,347 3,623 
7 aS eee ee er te 2,600 8,141 2,513 7,419 
PRREBEUIADGS: oi.eicias esos ciccaveae 1,937 2,480 
NB costa, bok .o cs a isiajainein eh 504 617 27 107 
RM a ase Neceirlc ak iele te tiioe 4,980 6,384 638 1,374 
INES rie aria crassastcincckcee ees 2,759 3.983 1,398 271 
SOTIZOPIBNG oiici ccc ecsaen 991 1,281 
Wanted Kingdom: ..........<... 6,118 17,569 703 4,320 
Og OCT rr 2,170 4,506 1,429 1,837 
WMS Ste Je evair ds Sassonseiee 8,966 13,928 1,429 1,837 
Central America ......... .. 1,418 1,778 
(0 RSS Sey en een Cage 8,689 12,560 1,393 3,585 
ORE ere error & 7,914 8,035 1,478 2,148 
POITIOE cc niniea0as sosiascurccus 12,219 31,489 608 1,881 
ME orca canecesn caceceeos 5,389 13,974 1,673 4,695 
BN Bae aioe eaiais ik aio fowh ok 2,095 1,635 1272 1,589 
A, 5 decree aie sc esha sida 680 1,413 
Mba ous ascciins 1,576 1,195 1,116 1,458 
MMMM le tg iriawicacudirsaates 4,322 4,639 1,247 1,362 
Other S. America ............ By <5 2,697 861 1,942 
ere 2,261 2,669 585 1,677 
eee a alanoers etna eared 1,045 1,347 270 ' $54 
errr 1,271 1,799 
OE Serer arenes res 4,147 1,095 3,053 69 
Palestine and Syria .......... 987 1,467 
res 2255 3,173 717 1,117 
I etek i 65 kin kcediig ns we 39,564 48,351 2,958 7,549 
—  & oe 4,065 7,700 575 1,385 
PePttE, . RETIEA ones ewe dincs 7,622 11,990 835 2,101 
Cner Brit. Airica. . oi... 695 910 
EN hia fa seals 48's Riess eisees 309 579 
COOTREF COUNTIES 5.066 6c 0 cesses 5,116 7,064 1,302 2,814 
British W. Indies ........... 286 330 

The above figures do not include a few electric trucks and busses, 58,005 automobiles and 
16,146 trucks and busses shipped from Canada, or 180,350 cars and trucks assembled abroad, 
or American cars wholly manufactured abroad. 














ther expansion of the American in- 
dustry. 

There are now operating in all the 
world approximately 25,000,000 mo- 
tor vehicles. A world per-capita 
registration one-half that of the 
United States would call for the use 
of no fewer than 200,000,000 vwe- 
hicles, with annual replacements equal 
to all the cars now in operation. Even 
one-half of this business would in- 
sure American producers of an out- 
let for nearly three times present 
production. 

It will never be attained? Like 
doubts were expressed regarding pre- 
dictions made thirteen years ago as 
to what has been attained in this 
country alone. Don’t forget that we 
are now selling abroad more automo- 
tive products than we produced thir- 
teen years ago. 

There is now operating in this 
country an automobile for an average 
of every 1.4 family. Present regis- 
trations need be increased only about 
8,000,000, or 40 per cent., for the num- 
ber to equal that of families. There 
was an increase of nearly 2,000,000 
in registrations last year. If as many 
automobiles as families should mark 
the arrival of the “saturation point,” 
a maximum expansion based on do- 
mestic consumption alone will be 


reached within five or ten years. 

Leaders in the industry are con- 
fident that before the “saturation 
point” in any type of motor vehicle 
is reached, there will have grown up 
a foreign demand sufficient to offset 
its retarding effect. And they are 
giving energetic attention to this de- 
velopment. 

Says Mr. Willys: 

“The mass production methods 
which we have evolved in this coun- 
try in the past quarter of a century 
have geared our manufacturing plants 
to a new productive capacity. 

“If we are to employ these facili- 
ties to their fullest extent, if we are 
to insure the American working man, 
the American farmer and American 
capital a full dinner pail containing 
something more than the poet’s time- 
honored fare, we cannot rest content 
with domestic markets. 

“The four corners of the world 
must be combed for new and growing 
markets for the myriad products of 
American genius and productive 
energy.” 

That the automobile is taking the 
lead in this is shown by the fact that 
cars of American make or brand were 
sold last year in more than 130 geo- 
graphically designated lands; in fact, 
everywhere on earth. 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE <? BUSINESS 

































Vision and Success 

Vision plays an important part in 
business success. The man who looks 
not only ahead, but all around him, 
will see opportunities that are entirely 
missed by men engrossed in the petty 
routine of immediate affairs. 

Without vision, ideals are impos- 
sible. The spirit of service, the sin- 
cere intent to earn one’s way in the 
world, the earnest endeavor to deliver 
just a little more than is expected— 
these are products of vision. It takes 
vision to see that a business is built 
not of single orders but of custom- 
ers. Customers can be carved only 
from the solid rock of service.—Edi- 
son’s Monthly. 

* * x 


The best investment is in the tools 
of one’s own trade.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 

* * * 


Look forward with courage or you 
will look back with tears.—Spanish 
proverb. 


* *K * 


There is nothing quite so good for 
a man as to be on his own. I mean 
by this that those men who have 
made the greatest success in life are 
men who have fought their way up 
and who have had to depend largely 
upon their own efforts. It is a deadly 
thing to put a young man in an office 
where he has an easy job, or to give 
him place in the hack work of an in- 
stitution. Send him out to scrap for 
himself, and the harder he has to 
scrap the greater will be his accom- 
plishment.—Edward Bok. 

From Joseph Assi, Ithaca, N. Y. 
* ¢ «© 


Our greatest undeveloped resource 
is the odd looking spherical knab at- 
tached to the upper end of the spinal 
column of each American citizen.—— 
The Kalends. 


x * x 


Two possibilities for success are al- 
ways open to every man—hard work 
and wise economy. Any sane and 
normal individual—the average man 
—can at any and all times supply 
both of these possibilities, and suc- 
ceed to win a place for himself, a liv- 
ing, which is at least comfortable, if 
not comfortable and prosperous at 
the same time.—A. Basil Wheeler. 








The fact that the principle of com- 
munity interest is not generally ac- 
cepted is responsible in no smail de- 
gree for the tremendous losses at- 
tendant on strikes, lockouts and the 
preparation for such warfare by the 
parties engaged in them. There is not 
the slightest justification for indus- 
trial warfare in America. Its exist- 
ence is an indictment upon the intel- 
ligence of the industrial interests, the 
employers and employes.—Major 
George L. Berry, president Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s Union of 
North America. 

x * * 


All of us have the same amount of 
time, it isn’t HOW MUCH time we 
spend, but How we spend it that 
counts.—Exchange. 





A Text 


AITH is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence 


of things not seen.—Hebrews 11:1. 


Sent in by Guy H. Simpson, 
Quebec, Canada. What ts your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of text used. 











If handling public business is like 
running a race in a sack, at least all 
other nations competing with us have 
similar obstructions to rapid progress, 
and I think that we in America have 
the best sack to run in. We can have 
confidence in the basic soundness of 
our people and of our institutions.— 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 

a 


I don’t think much of a man not 
wiser today than he was yesterday.— 
Lincoln. 

. +s 


The practicable way to save rub- 
ber, so far as manufacturing tires is 
concerned, is not by keeping it out of 
tires, but, on the contrary, by putting 
it in. The mileage rendered by most 
tires manufactured last year was 
at least double the mileage rendered 
by tires made before'the war. This 
gradually increasing tire mileage has 
been brought about largely by the in- 
telligent use of generous quantities of 
the best rubber in building up the tire 
structure.—Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

















A complaint is the result of a mis- 
take or a misunderstanding. When 
your client kicks, either you have 
lapsed in your service to him or he 
has misunderstood the limits or the 
value of your service. Every kick 
you get that is due to your failings 
contains the germ of an improvement 
in your service. Not every client 
complains. The man who kicks 
merely expresses in vigorous, tangi- 
ble form the thought that may be in 
the minds of dozens, or hundreds, of 
your customers. The kicker helps 
you find out what other people think 
is the matter with your business.— 
Anon. 

From F. K. Entriken, McPherson, Kan. 

. 2 a 

If you get to the end of your rope, 
tie a knot in it, and hang on.— 
Douglas Mack. 

From E. E. Carter, Medford, Ore. 

oe 

Prejudice is prejudgment—opinion 
without thought—conclusion without 
investigation, determination without 
evidence, condemnation without a day 
in court. The word “prejudice” is 
the black sheep, the outcast, the repul- 
sive degenerate of the royal fam- 
ily of words; while “prejudice” is the 
mockery of justice, the thief of repu- 
tation. It found the fagots and lighted 
the fires of Martyrdom all around 
the world; it stoned Stephen; impris- 
oned Paul; cast Daniel into the lions’ 
den; bathed Gethsemane in tears; 
wove the crown of thorns; reared the 

cross and crucified the Messenger of 
God.”—Judge William G. Ewing. 
* < 6 

If experience is a very expensive 
teacher, it does not follow that “the 
other fellow’s experience” cannot be 
taken advantage of at less cost.—Suc- 
cessful Business. 

: * * 

Let every dawn of morning be to 
you as the beginning of life and every 
setting sun be to you as its close; 
then let every one of these short lives 
leave its sure record of some kindly 
thing done for others, some goodly 
strength or knowledge gained for 
yourselves.—John Ruskin. 

7. < 
Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 


quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 








‘What Workers Are Thinking 
About Just Now 





Employees at the Richmond Refinery of Standard Oil of California Put 
Their Thoughts Into Action Five Years Ago and Now They Have 
Their Own Country Club—How They Did It 


RETTY soon now Harry 
p Aine, who is president of 
the Richmond Rod and Gun 
Club, will give “Red,” who is one 
of the attendants, orders to flood 
the flycasting pool. This event 
will be a familiar sign to 1,700 
employees at the Richmond refin- 
ery of the Standard Oil Company 
of California that the open season 
for trout is approaching—and 
with it Spring. The Richmond 
Rod and Gun Club is their club; 
they are its members. It is their 
club in an even deeper sense, for 
they made it with their own 
hands. 

The flycasting pool harks back 
to the club’s beginning five years 
ago. It was organized by a group 
of employees who were interested 
in duck hunting and fishing. Un- 
der the leadership of Harry Aine, 
a yard engineer, this little group 
of sportsmen did some prospect- 
ing around a deserted brick yard 
on the shore of San Pablo Bay, 
not more than two miles distant 
from the plant. They got what 
they wanted, permission to set 


By Franklin S. Clark 


up a trap shooting range and some 
duck blinds. Then they decided 
they wanted more. 

There was an old mess hall and 
cook house of excellent brick ccn- 
struction on the premises, for one 
thing, and in this the engineers 
among the group saw possibil- 
ities. They saw how easily it could 
be made into an attractive club 
house. Then they began to see 
possibilities in the whole 600-acre 
tract. They saw how trees might 
be set out on the rolling hills-— 
space for a dance pavilion ard a 
children’s playground, shadcd 
walks and flower beds on the tittle 
plot of level ground which had 
been occupied by the brick yard. 
The idea was conceived of develop- 
ing it into a great recreational 
center, for all the workers at the 
refinery. There was the land—- 


potentially valuable for industrial 
purposes, perhaps—but it was as- 
certained that the owner of it was 
willing to lease it for such a pur- 
pose as these men had in mind, 
very cheaply indeed. 

That was the beginning of the 























Richmond Rod and Gun Club. Its 
organizers had 600 acres of salt 
marsh and tide land and shore 
property, and at the refinery 3,000 
potential members. They were 
short on funds, to be sure. But 
the prospective membership had 
enough manual skill and engin- 
eering brains and resourcefulness to 
create the thing themselves, if 
their interest could be aroused. 
All they needed was a leader. 
Harry Aine supplied the need. He 
was elected president of the club 
the first year and has been re- 
elected every year since. 

The club has been built on the 
same plan as were most of the 
churches in the olden days in 
New England. It has been built, 
not by dollars, but by days’ 
work contributed by members 
on Saturday afternoons, Sun- 
days (Shades of ye Puritans, 
there’s a difference there!) and in 
the long Summer evenings after 
quitting time. Dues were set at 
only three dollars a year, and it 
hasn’t been necessary to increase 
them. But the initiation fee was 
set at five dollars, or one day’s 
work. 

Under this plan the club has 
grown until it includes in its mem- 
bership more than half the work- 
ers in the refinery. And dues 
alone, now, from 1,700 members, 
mount up to a tidy total in an 
organization operated on the plan 
that this is. The initiation fee has 
long since been abolished. But 
volunteers for doing things haven’t 
been lacking. 








The inviting club house (above) 
of the Richmond Rod and Gun Club, 
: aa he agp Migpact: encsa center 
levelo; y employees of the 
- Richmond plant of the Standard 
Oil Company of California. Below 
is shown the same building before 
its transformation, a mess hall in 
a deserted brick yard. 
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The first Summer the brick yard 
mess hall was converted into a 
club house; likewise, the flycasting 
pool was constructed, a platform 
for exhibition boxing bouts, a trap 
range, and rifle and pistol ranges. 
The next year, as more of the 
workers at the refinery came in, 
the project began to take on more 
of the characteristics of a general 
recreation center. A_ children’s 
playground was laid out on a bit 
of sandy beach. Tables for picnick- 
ing were set up under a clump of 
live oaks. Another year, and a 
commodious swimming pool was 
added, and an open-air dancing 
floor. The following year a roof 
was placed on the open-air danc- 
ing floor, converting it into a 
pavilion. The club was offered 
some deer and peacocks. So a 
deer paddock and the beginninys 
of a menagerie were added. Flow- 
er beds have been laid out, and 
trees have been planted. Each 
year the hills that had been cov- 
ered by nothing but parched brown 
grass in past Summers become 
more inviting. The improvements 
around and about the site of the 
old brick yard now easily represent 
a value of $25,000 or $30,000. It 












































A commodious swimming pool and a 

dancing pavilion, a platform for ex- 

hibition bouts, a trap range, and many 

other features, offer a wide variety of 

diversions for the 1,700 members of this 
employees’ club. 


wouldn’t be possible to duplicate 
them for less than $50,000. 

And the whole thing has been 
created by the workers themselves. 
The company, to be sure, has en- 
couraged the project. Take the 
filtering plant for the swimming 
tank, for instance. The big 
wrought iron tanks filled with 
fuller’s earth, through which the 
water from the bay is passed, are 
discarded condensing boxes from 
the works. The floor of the danc- 
ing pavilion originally came from 
the old Standard Oil office build- 
ing in San Francisco when extra 
stories were added to the top of 
it. The pavilion itself was the car- 


penter’s shop at the refinery. Al- 
most everything around the place 
represents an ingenious improvi- 
sation. The fire screen for the fire- 
place in the club house is typical. 
It was made by a fireman from 
odds and ends of material he was 


_ able to pick up around the engine 


room. 

The members of the club have 
an interest in it proportionate to 
the work they have put into it. 
One may find 300 or 400 women 
and children picknicking or bath- 
ing—a liberal supply of bath 
houses has been erected—most 
any Summer afternoon. Hardly an 
evening goes by the whole year 
around when some group isn’t 
putting on an affair at the club 
house. There’s a dance floor there, 
just the size for a small party— 
and a kitchen. No chef, though. 
You do things for yourself at the 
Richmond Rod and Gun Club. 

A thousand is an average crowd 
for a Sunday in the Summer. And 
on special occasions it’s nothing 
unusual to see a crowd of 3,000 or 
4,000, with parked automobiles 
lined up nearly all the way to the 
works. That’s one of the club’s 
present problems, to provide more 
adequate parking space. 


























Harry Aine, president of the Club, with a shotgun presented 
to him by the members. 





Tables for picknickers were set up under a clump of live 


oak trees. 
















































































































“lew to Add to Your Profits 
By Knowing Credits 


Two Fundamental Truths About Credits, the Understanding of Which Will 
Add Several Hundred Million Dollars to Annual Net Profits of 


lars will be added to net profits 

each year if American business 
men will learn two fundamental 
truths about credit. 

The first of these immutable, but 
apparently neglected, principles is 
that merchandise is money. It is even 
more than that; it is profit. 

A factory has been financed and 
equipped, merchandise has 


S EVERAL hundred million dol- 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


President, Rand Kardex Bureau 


the sales price; he is loaning actual 
future profits, and if he does not col- 
lect what is due him, he is taking 
actual cash out of his treasury. 

The second fallacy prevalent in 
present credit practice has to do with 
the viewpoint of the seller in consid- 
ering and judging his credit risks and 
in determining his credit extensions. 

The common practice attempts to 


American Business—How to Speed Up Collections 


position and is both able and willing 
to pay at the first of the year may 
be in very different circumstances six 
months later when the account is due 
and payable. This is no reflection 
upon the buyer or upon his inten- 
tions; it is due to changes in the 
business weather. Most merchants 
and business men plan to pay their 
bills out of current receipts. If local 

business declines and sales 





been manufactured, money 


fall off, if local collections 





has been invested in adver- 
tising and selling, orders 
have been taken and goods 
have been delivered. The 
work has all been done and 
the customer owes a thou- 
sand dollars. If he does not 
pay this thousand dollars, it 
is subtracted directly from 
the net profits of the year. It 
is exactly as if a thousand 
dollars in gold had been 
drawn from the profit ac- 
count and given or thrown 
away. 

The average business mai 
does not believe this, or at 
least does not think of it in 
this way, because he has 
made the product and figures 
that it has cost him something 
less than the selling price. 
He does not look at a thou- 
sand dollars worth of his 
own merchandise as he would 
at a thousand dollars in gold 
eagles. He considers it as 
worth something less than 
cash, and in many cases 
treats it as if it were worth 
nothing at all. But the fact 
remains that losses from bad 








66 YOUNG man 


He Was Fired for 
Not Losing 


entered 


are slow, if for any reason 
cash receipts are not up to 
expectations, a perfectly hon- 
est business man may find 
himself financially embar- 


i 


credit work a few years 
ago with an acute sense of his 
responsibility,” says James H. 
Rand, Jr. “He went after the 
facts and analyzed them care- 
fully. When there was any ques- 
tion about the applicant, he 
turned the sale down. At the end 
of the year he had a perfect rec- 
ord; he had not lost a single 
dollar. 

“He was very proud of his rec- 
ord and took pains to bring it to 
the attention of the general man- 
ager. This gentleman reacted to 
it in rather startling fashion; he 
fired the credit manager! He 
fired him because he was con- 
vinced that a credit man who had 
not lost a single dollar in a year 
had driven away thousands of 
dollars of good business.” 














debts are subtracted directly 
from the profit account, dol- 
lar for dollar. 

The banker who loans actual money 
is very careful to protect himself 
against loss; he values his loan at its 
full worth, and is ready to collect 
it promptly when it is due. The mer- 
chant or manufacturer delivering 
merchandise on credit should con- 
sider it in exactly the same light, 
should take the same precautions, and 
should be careful to collect as prompt- 
ly. He is not loaning merchandise 
that has cost him something less than 


rassed and unable to meet 
his obligations. 

If business has increased 
between the time the exten- 
sion is made and the time the 
account is due, the same 
business man is excellent pay 
and could take care of a much 
larger extension. The actual 
financial position of every 
credit buyer changes con- 
stantly as his own business 
moves toward prosperity or 
depression. The seller should 
not only get all the facts he 
can on the buyer when the 
order is placed, but should 
also anticipate, so far as pos- 
sible, the changes that may 
take place between the time 
the goods are sold and the 
time the bill is payable. 
Credit should be extended on 
the debtor’s probable condi- 
tion at the time he will face 
the necessity of paying his 
bill. 

When this principle is 
taken into consideration, the 


arrive at the buyer’s present condition credit position of every buyer under- 


and financial responsibility. Lines of 
credit for various customers may be 
determined at the beginning of the 
year or may be set at the time the 
sale is made. As a matter of fact, 
the value of the account depends upon 
the debtor’s condition, not at the first 
of the year or at the time the pur- 
chase is made, but at the time the 
account is due. 

Conditions change constantly, and 
the buyer who is in sound financial 


goes a change. If a recession in busi- 
ness is indicated in the general busi- 
ness situation or in local business con- 
ditions, the standing of the oldest 
customer is weakened and he should 
not be allowed to buy more than he 
can reasonably be expected to pay 
for. Likewise, an impending im- 
provement and increase in general 
business means that many buyers 
who cannot now furnish an absolute- 
ly satisfactory financial statement will 
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be able and willing to pay two or 
three months from now. A consider- 
ation of this principle will lead to bet- 
ter business and prompter collections. 

The credit department of any busi- 
ness is actually the banking depart- 
ment of that business. It is really a 
small bank in business to loan money 
to the firm’s customers. 

Procedure in the credit department 
should therefore follow closely the 
practice of the banker. Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s furnish a general rating 
on the buyer. A special report in ad- 
dition to this book rating will sup- 
ply more details. The local bank is 
usually in position to give an 
accurate and valuable esti- 


a few years ago with an acute sense 
of responsibility. He went after the 
facts and analyzed them carefully. 
When there was any question about 
the applicant, he turned the sale 
down. At the end of the year he had 
a perfect record; he had not lost a 
single dollar. He was very proud of 
his record and took pains to bring 
it to the attention of the general man- 
ager. This gentleman reacted to it in 
rather startling fashion; he fired the 
credit manager! He fired him be- 
cause he was convinced that a credit 
man who had not lost a single dollar 
in a year had driven away thousands 
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stance, will increase sales 20 per cent. 
and double the losses from bad debts, 
it may still be good business to go 
ahead. We may assume that profits 
have been 10 per cent. and that credit 
losses have been 1 per cent. If we 
increase gross business from $100,- 
000 to $120,000 we increase profits 
from $10,000 to $12,000. Even if 
credit losses double and climb 2 per 
cent., they increase only from $1,000 
to $2,400. We therefore have added 
$2,000 and have subtracted $1,400, 
leaving a net gain on the operation. 

Character of merchandise must 
also be considered. If it is perish- 
able or subject to heavy de- 
preciation if left on the 








mate of the buyer’s ability to 
meet his obligations as well 
as his habits of payment. 
Lately these valuable 
sources of information have 


Do You Make 
“Slow-Pay” Customers? 


shelves, it may be much bet- 
ter to convert it into accounts 
receivable even on a very lib- 
eral credit basis than to hold 


been supplemented fy the 
growing practice of exchang- 
ing credit information. A 
few years ago credit man- 
agers were secretive about 
experiences with customers. 
They considered it their own 
private information, and one 
credit manager would no 
more think of supplying in- 
formation on a customer to 
another than he would think 
of throwing the day’s re- 
ceipts into the waste basket. 

To-day it is quite different, 
for the more progressive 
credit men are glad to ex- 
change information, even 
with competing firms. They 
have come to see that they 
must stand together for mu- 
tual protection and benefit, 
and that the practice of iet- 
ting the other fellow dis- 
cover, to his own sorrow, the 
peculiar financial habits of a 
buyer, is exceedingly short- 
sighted. 


LOW-PAY customers are not 
always born; sometimes they 
are made by lax credit and col- 
lection departments. If failure 
to remit on the due date does not 
bring a polite but firm reminder, 
the customer is liable to assume 
that the creditor does not care 
whether he pays promptly or 
not. If nothing happens the next 
time he delays, he may deliber- 
ately embark upon a policy of 
slow payment. 

The creditor may feel that he 
is being lenient in not calling the 
attention of the customer to de- 
lay in payments, but he is merely 
building a reputation for being 
“easy.” He is not winning un- 
dying gratitude; but is making a 
slow-pay customer. He might 
just as well have written: “Your 
payment due today was not re- 
ceived. Never mind. Pay any 


it and absorb a heavy inven- 
tory loss. 

I was visiting once with 
Gordon Selfridge, the great 
London merchant, when he 
made this statement: 

“Assets in the form of ac- 
counts receivable are more 
valuable than merchandise on 
the shelves.” 

He obviously considers ac- 
counts receivable as money 
and would rather take chances, 
if necessary, on collecting 
them than to hold merchan- 
dise and suffer inventory loss 
because of style and price 
changes. 

Conditions differ in vari- 
ous lines of business, but it 
is probable that the average 
credit manager, conducting 
his work intelligently, will 
lose about one-half of 1 per 
cent. The loss will represent, 
not an intentional “chance 
taking,” but will result from 
error in judgment or from 
circumstances impossible to 





The analysis of all avail- 
able facts in determining a 








old time it is convenient.” 


anticipate in a small percent- 
age of the business accepted 














credit extension is common 
sense and sound business. If 
the buyer answers questions grudg- 
ingly or resents the apparent inquisi- 
tiveness of the seller, it simply shows 
that he does not understand the na- 
ture of the transaction. He would 
not expect his bank to loan him 
money without a complete financial 
statement and a careful examination 
of his business. Why expect a busi- 
ness house to loan him money in the 
form of merchandise without these 
same facts? 

When these facts have been col- 
lected and analyzed, it is necessary 
to calculate and allow for the change 
that may be expected to take place 
between the sale and the due date. 
But does this eliminate the possibility 
of loss? 

A young man entered credit work 


of dollars of good business. 

The term “credit risk” means ex- 
actly what it says—the risk is always 
there. The credit manager who in- 
sists on a perfect statement will have 
to turn down much good business, 
since perfect statements are few. He 
must gamble. He is probably the 
most legitimate gambler in any busi- 
ness; but if he is wise, he will gamble 
on the facts. 

The percentage of loss varies with 
the type of business. A commission 
merchant or broker doing a tremen- 
dous volume of business on a small 
margin must keep losses very low, 
but a manufacturer making and sell- 
ing a long-profit specialty can afford 
to carry a much larger risk. If a 
more liberal credit policy, for in- 





on a careful analysis of the 
facts as they exist. 

It may sound like a paradox, but 
an elastic policy in granting credit 
is usually more profitable than the 
rule-of-thumb method of demanding 
certain ratios and relationships be- 
tween assets and liabilities before any 
allowance can be granted. The form- 
ulae generally accepted and used in 
measuring credit risks are valuable 
as a guide to the credit manager’s 
judgment, but as a mathematical 
process of arriving at the proper al- 
lowance, they are decidedly danger- 
ous. The human element has much 
to do with the ability and inclination 
to pay. Unfortunately it does not 
show directly on the balance sheet. 
Nor do these venerable yardsticks 
consider the all important changes in 
(Continued on page 32) 





“‘With all thy Getting, get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Some people pretend to scoff at success. But we all 
do pay tribute to it. Let an eminently successful man in 
any walk of life visit a town and there isn’t a workman 
or anybody else who is not ready to catch a glimpse of 
nee him. At banquets, the diners al- 
PAY ways want to have the celebrities 
py pointed out. Whenever any move- 

men is launched, those responsible 
always try to get “big names” to head it. The success- 
ful man in any walk of life can always command higher 
remuneration than the unsuccessful. When you or any 
member of your family are confronted with the necessity 
for a very serious operation to whom do you turn? 
Is it not to the physician who has attained notable suc- 
cess? Why all the recent furore over “Red” Grange? 
Solely because of his phenomenal success on the football 
field. What kind of concern does every ambitious 
young man want to join? The successful one, of course. 
In politics it is proverbial that every hanger-on wants 
to flock around the standard of a winner. Nobody wants 
to see a play that has proved a failure. Beggars are 
shunned; successful people courted. In social life the 
friendship of successful families is in keener demand 
than the friendship of unsuccessful families. Occa- 
sionally in a factory you find a worker who has attained 
extraordinary skill and he is the man other workers 
seek opportunity to watch in action. Many people read 
“best sellers” simply because they are “best sellers.” 
Woodrow Wilson and Senator Harding and Vice-President 
Coolidge went about without attracting any special notice 
until they reached the White House; then, every man, 
woman and child in the country became interested in 
them, again just because they had reached the top. 

Yes, whether we admit it or deny it, we all do pay 
tribute to success. 

* * * 

A business enterprise was established. At first it had 
an uncontested field. It was vigorous, energetic, am- 
bitious, progressive. It grew, made money, earned a high 
reputation, prospered greatly. Competitors entered the 


field. They were scorned, or, 
SMUG s ‘ 
SATISFACTION rather, ignored. Great prosperity 
STOPS in time led to lessened energy, 
PROGRESS 


lessened enterprise, lessened prog- 
ress. Rivals meanwhile waxed stronger. Still they were 
looked upon as of no account. Self-satisfaction con- 
tinued. 

Competitors by and by challenged the old-time concern’s 
supremacy. Finally, it was passed in size and profits. Had 
the self-complaceny lasted much longer the end would 
have been within sight. The original concern woke up, 
infused new blood, threw off its lethargy, and entered the 
competitive field with fresh vigor and courage and deter- 
mination. Decay was arrested and success is being rewon. 

Is your business suffering from the deadening effect of 
smug self-satisfaction, begotten by past success? 


Several merchants tell me they have become less en- 
thusiastic about pushing time-payment sales. They declare 
that experience is proving that a family will maintain pay- 
ments promptly on luxuries and let payments on necessities 
lag. The family automobile, say 


MERCHANTS 
CURTAILING these merchants, has the first claim, 
TIME-PAYMENT apparently on the reasoning that if 


it were taken away the social stand- 
ing of the family would suffer acutely. There is greater 
willingness, it seems, to keep up payments on a radio or a 
player piano or other possession which is regarded as 
giving “tone“ to a family than in-meeting bills for cloth- 
ing, rugs, groceries and the like. This whole subject of 
installment payments is exciting serious discussion 
throughout the entire business world. Now that tax re- 
duction has been formally passed by Congress, the install- 
ment problem has become the most common topic of con- 
versation. Large employers usually view it favorably be- 
cause it has a steadying influence upon workers; knowing 
that definite obligations have to be met regularly, men are 
more disposed to work industriously in order to hold their 
jobs. Those who do the selling on time, however, have 
begun to wonder what will happen when prosperity lets 
up, throwing many workers out of employment. 
ForBEs means to throw all possible light on this funda- 
mental evolution in our social and business life. 


x* * * 
Success winners: Ability, stability, reliability. 
* * * 
The selfseeker doesn’t find much. 
x * * 


Modern executives use business charts and budgets. 
How many of them chart or budget their life? They 
spend most of their waking hours conceiving, analyzing, 
promulgating business plans, carefully checking the prog- 
oun ress made and mapping out quotas 
you and expectations. They set a defin- 
CHARTED ite goal. Surely one’s own life is as 
YOUR LIFE? . ’ : 

important as one’s business. Yet 
how many busy business men spend one-tenth as much 
time on planning and charting and budgeting their own 
ambitions, their own aims, their own final goal? How 
many make an earnest, serious, thorough effort to chart 
and budget; how large a part of their life will be devoted 
to money-making business, how much will be devoted to 
wife and children, how much to friends, how much to 
wealth, how much to unselfish service for the benefit 
of their fellowmen? Do many men even take time to re- 
flect upon and set a final objective in life? 

Isn’t there here a thought worthy of deep consideration 
by those who have allowed themselves to become en- 
grossed wholly in business problems and activities? If 
one’s business be worth such painstaking, scientific chart- 
ing and budgeting, isn’t one’s own course in life worth at 
least half as much reflection and deliberation? 
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An able young man launched a business. He had only a 
moderate amount of capital. The local banks were willing 
to grant him only a limited amount of credit. After he 
had been going a while, a large-town banker, familiar with 
his record, solicited his account. 


A NEW YORK i 
BANKING “We are not fair weather, but rough 
Lage oe weather bankers. You can have 


$500,000 from us any time you want 
it,’ declared the banker. In the same industry were two 
much larger companies. One had always condemned 
“Wall Street” and had contrived to sell its stock through 
its own sales force. The other big concern had made a 
connection with a very powerful New York banking 
institution. Disaster overtook the whole industry. The 
young man was promptly tided over by his large-town 
banker; New York came to the rescue of one of the big 
companies ; the other went on the rocks. 

The moral of all this is: form strong banking connec- 
tions during fair weather. If your organization be very 
large, representing scores of millions of capital, establish 
and nourish a friendly relationship with powerful bank- 
ing interests in New York or Chicago. When gigantic 
sums have to be raised, there is only one place capable of 
raising them, the financial center of the country, New 
York. The late J. P. Morgan once said, “You can’t 
launch a big steamer except where there is deep water.” 
The deepest financial water in the world to-day is in 
New York. 

Don’t let any prejudices against “Wall Street” induce 
you to run the risk of not throwing an anchor to wind- 
ward in the form of a close connection with a very strong 
Wall Street banking institution or firm. 

* * * 


The whole universe moves. Are you satisfied to stand 


still? 
* * * 


“Production is three-fourths of selling,” one manu- 
facturer declares. Maybe. Be that as it may, selling 
has become a harder problem than producing. The high- 
est salaries have heretofore gone to production men. The 
highest salaries in future promise 


SELLING . , : 
BECOMING to go to selling geniuses. America’s 
MOST roductive capacity greatly exceeds 
IMPORTANT P gi: . 


its consumptive capacity. How to 
increase sales, therefore, is a bigger problem than how 
to increase output. Capitalists are beginning to recognize 
this. A number of heavyweight boards of directors 
are moving to strengthen the brain power and the au- 
thority of the distributing end. . 

Significant in this connection is the step just taken by 
Clarence Dillon, the investment banker who bought Dodge 
Brothers. While attending a convention of leaders at 
the plant, he became impressed by the caliber of these 
men and also by their vital importance to the success of 
the company. Distribution, he reasoned, was as funda- 
mental as production. Why, therefore, should not those 
responsible for selling be represented on the board of 
directors? He immediately took the matter up and th 
Dodge directorate hereafter will have two dealers as 
members. By selecting men from different parts of the 
country each year, the whole dealer force will have direct 
representation. 

To succeed, give more attention to selling. 
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Why has the United States Steel Corporation, which 
has just celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday, survived, 
prospered and won a large measure of popularity? The 


. best two-word answer would be “Judge Gary”. This 


wise business statesman, now in his 
eightieth year, has _ consistently, 
from the start, piloted the corpora- 
tion on the principle of live-and-let- 
live. His aim always has been to treat competitors fairly, 
to give the public full information and to treat workers 
equitably. His record has satisfied competitors and the 
public better than it has satisfied labor, largely, perhaps, 
because Judge Gary has refused to countenance labor 
unions. The only legitimate criticism that might be made 
is that Judge Gary delayed too long in doing away with 
the seven-day week and the twelve-hour day. On the 
whole, however, Judge Gary has been a wholesome in- 
fluence in America’s industrial life. His attitude towards 
rivals has had a restraining influence upon other power- 
ful, dominating organizations. Still more potent and 
effective has been his example in giving the public full 
and prompt information concerning the company’s opera- 
tions, its unfilled orders on hand each month, its quarterly 
earnings, etc. In another respect Judge Gary has also 
been an example to American capitalists: he has never 
been accused of using his “inside” information to play 
the stock market against the public. Nor have either his 
associates or his directors been furnished financial or 
other vital statements ahead of publication to enable them 
to speculate profitably. 

Judge Gary’s above-board policy has proved sound and 
successful. In the twenty-five years more than a billion 
dollars has been plowed back into the property, $648,409,- 
784 has been paid in preferred stock dividends, $631,- 
544,001 in common stock dividends, and the company has 
to-day an appropriated surplus of more than $200,000,000 
and an undivided surplus of well over $500,000,000. In 
its first full year of operation the corporation employed 
an average of 168,127 men, at total wages of $120,528,343. 
It now employs approximately 250,000 men and pays about 
$450,000,000 in wages. Fully 60,000 of the employees 
have taken advantage of the opportunity provided by the 
corporation during the last twenty-three years to become 
stockholders on advantageous terms. 

Congratulations to Judge Gary. He can enjoy the satis- 
faction of knowing that his activities have played an almost 
unparalleled part in developing the resources of the na- 
tion and in fitting it to uphold America in the world 
markets. 


WHY 

U. S. STEEL 
CORPORATION 
HAS SURVIVED 


*x* * * 


A good principle: Interest in your work. 
* * * 
There’s always room in your top. 
* * * 
In @ storm a captain may modify his course, but he 
keeps his destination always in mind. 
* " * * 
A blind man cannot see beauty all around him. Are 
you blind? 


* * * 
The god Speed doesn’t always make for God speed. 
* * * 


Nowadays it is easier to get work to do than to get work 
done. 
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the most part by the men 








KRON, the home of 
A rubber manufactur- 

ing, has experienced 
no labor troubles to speak 
of in a dozen years not- 
withstanding the enormous 
growth of the industry 
and periods of intensely 








Why Akron, Home of 
Rubber, Has No Strikes 


themselves. 
Ninth—Almost without 
exception, those in active 
charge of the management 
are practical rubber men 
who have risen from the 
ranks and who, therefore, 














keen competition for 
skilled workers. 

Meanwhile, the principal manufacturers have, on 
the whole, prospered greatly. 

Does not this indicate wise management? 

The writer has been visiting Akron and his con- 
clusions are that these notable results are attributable 
mainly to these facts: ; 

First—The employers have devoted earnest thought 
and sincere effort to making their workers’ lives 
comfortable. 

Second—The great majority of employees are 
piece-workers and the rates paid have been recog- 
nized as fair. 

Third—The earnings of workers have averaged 
distinctly higher than in most industries. 

Fourth—Great pains have been taken, first, to 
spread the work as evenly as possible throughout the 
year despite sharp seasonal fluctuations in demand 
and, second, to reduce working hours rather than 
lay off men during spells of curtailed production. 

Fifth—Two of the largest companies, Goodyear 
and Firestone, have spent many millions in provid- 
ing ideal residential sections and homes on terms 
well within the means of the workers. Nowhere in 
America are large bodies of workmen living under 
more attractive conditions. In both communities 
there is a total lack of anything and everything sug- 
gesting “factory town” homes or streets. Diversity, 
not uniformity of architecture, is the universal rule. 
The whole environment is delightful for the raising 
of families. 


Sixth — An un- 


thoroughly understand the 
work, the problems, the 
environment and the psychology of the workers. 

Tenth—Union labor delegates consequently have 
not been able to get anywhere when they have at- 
tempted to stir up discontent and to unionize the 
workers. 

Eleventh—Although rivalry and competition are 
keen throughout the whole industry, there has grown 
up among Akron’s rubber leaders a spirit of friend- 
liness and of pride in the home town—they all live 
in Akron—not matched in most industries or in most 
cities. 

Twelfth—Efficiency of management has made such 
progress that the new inventions and the new 
processes introduced have made it possible to reduce 
production costs without reducing wages. Goodrich, 
for example, is doing far more business to-day with 
15,000 workers than was done in 1920 with 22,000 
workers. 

An idea of the magnitude of Akron’s rubber in- 
dustry may be gathered from this short table show- 
ing the number of employees and the annual pay- 
roll of the three largest local companies, for the year 
ending November last: 














usually large per- 
centage of rubber 
workers are mar- 
ried. In the Fire- 
stone plant the 
percentage of 
married men rose 
in five years from 
66 to 77 per cent. 


Seventh —More 
than 75 per cent. 
of all rubber 
workers are na- 
tive Americans. 


Eighth—At sev- 


eral of the big 
plants money has 








Company Men Women Payroll 
Geeiyear .......... 12,441 2,403 $27,000,000 
Gee@rich .........05, 11,786 3,342 23,270,309 
Pivestome .......... 9,406 1,288 19,300,000 
33,633 7,033 $69,570,309 
Akron’s total payroll, for all its industries, last 
year exceeded 
$95,000,000. Indus- 
trial employees 


numbered 62,500, 
and increase of 19 
per cent. The 
value of their 
products was 
$537,000,000, a 
gain of 23 per 
cent. over the 
previous year. 


The prices 
charged for sup- 
plying workers 
with the one meal 
they eat at the 
plants — rubber 








been spent freely 
to provide educa- 
tional, athletic and 
recreational facil- 
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The reclaiming of rubber—that is, the recovery and remanufacture of old rubber 

—has become a very important factor since rubber prices soared to high levels. 

Whereas in 1924 only 74,000 long tons were consumed in this country, consump- 

tion last year was 144,000 tons and by July 1 the capacity for reclaimed rubber 

will exceed 230,000 tons a year. Most of the reclaimed rubber comes from old 

Here is a photograph of Goodyear’s pile of millions of old tires 
ready to be reworked into usable rubber 


companies oper- 


ate three shifts of 
eight hours—can 
be gathered from 
the following list 
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Aladdin and His Wonderful Flivver 








posted in the Goodyear lunchroom: 


Cents 
SG 2 556454460 smaeenu an 10 
Vegetables and desserts.... 5 
M si¢akenGsescanaabads 5 to 10 
Hot sandwiches ........... 5 
POPE CT EPEC TOT Tete 5 


The slogan of Akron’s rubber manufacturers is 
not “Squeeze the worker,” but “Please the worker.” 

In return, the great majority of the workers, the 
manufacturers told me, strive creditably to please 
their employers. 

A happy arrangement, is it not? 


* * &* 


We can profit by finding out how others succeeded. 
“Experience is the dearest teacher,” it has been well said. 
If we are wise, we seek to learn not only from our own 
mistakes, but from the mistakes and the achievements 

of those who have climbed to the 


TELLS HOW ° ' 
AUTOMOBILE top. Forses is about to publish a 
MEN CLIMBED i 

20 tan Ter book which ought to prove both 


interesting and helpful, “Automo- 

tive Giants of America; Men Who Are Making Our 
Motor Industry.” It contains intimate accounts of the 
life-stories of twenty of the foremost figures in this 
industry of amazing growth and achievement. The 
writer, after analyzing the twenty careers, gives in the 
introduction to the volume these facts and observations: 
Curiously, although our automobile industry is young, 
its leaders are not young men. The average age of the 


twenty foremost is a shade under fifty-five. Only three 
of them are in the forties. 
Every one of the twenty is self-made. Most of them 


had only a moderate amount of schooling. Only nine 
are college men. 

Few of them started life in any mechanical or engineer- 
ing line of work. Office boys lead. Grocery boys and 
farm boys are well represented. 

Not one of the twenty comes from the Far-West. The 
East and the Middle-West gave birth to most of them, 
although the South can claim three. Ohio produced four, 
New York three and Michigan three. Only one was not 
born in America, a record probably not matched by any 
other industry of first importance. 

America’s automotive industry employs 3,200,000 
workers. Its assets approximate $2,000,000,000. The 
1925 production reached $3,000,000,000 in value. Auto- 
motive exports exceeded $1,000,000 every day of the year, 
a total of 550,000 vehicles being exported for the year; 
last year, reports the Government, “automotive products 
in export trade exceeded any other fabricated product, 
and their position was third among exported products of 
all kinds, being exceeded only by unmanufactured cotton 
and refined mineral oils.” 

In 1925, there were produced, according to the records 
compiled by the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, 3,833,000 cars and 482,000 trucks, valued (whole- 
sale) at $2,500,000,000 and $500,000,000. The year’s 
output of 55,750,000 tires was valued at $886,700,000. 
In addition, parts and accessories were consumed to the 
amount of $1,000,000,000. 
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The average retail price of the 1925 cars was $866 
and of trucks $1,350. 

The total number of motor vehicles registered in the 
United States approximates 20,000,000—17,500.000 cars 
and 2,500,000 trucks. The rest of the world shows only 
4,600,000 motor vehicles registered—which is exactly the 
number registered on U. S. Farms alone. 

There are in this country more than 47,000 car and 
truck dealers, 35,000 public garages, 75,000 service sta- 
tions and repair shops, 61,000 supply stores. 

The industry in 1925 called for 3,040,000 railway cars 
to make its shipments. Of all the rubber consumed in the 
United States, the automobile industry uses 84 per cent. It 
utilizes half of our total plate glass production, 11 per 
cent. of our iron and steel production, 65 per cent, of our 
upholstery leather. Crude rubber used in manufacturing 
tires in 1925 totalled 769,000,000 pounds and cotton 
fabric 226,000,000 pounds. 

Think of it: one family in every eight families in the 
United States derive their livelihood from the automotive 
industry. 


America could not have attained such a dominating 
position in the greatest industry created during the 
twentieth century had not many of our best brains been 
attracted to it and devoted wholeheartedly to it. Our 
automotive giants are essentially men of courage, men of 
initiative, men of vision. How else could there have 
been created productive capacity of over 5,000,000 
vehicles a year, when year after year from the very start 
there have been direful prophecies of impending “satura- 
tion,” impending disaster? 

The price of the forthcoming book is $2.50. 

* * * 


Reports from Florida are that abnormal real estate 
activities have subsided considerably. Some speculators 
who had hoped to sell this Winter at dazzling profits 
have experienced disappointment. One city that is 
flourishing greatly is St. Peters- 
burg, where the sun doesn’t fail 
to shine one day in a hundred. 
While certain other Florida cities 
have been taiking much about creating ports, St. Peters- 
burg has gone ahead and brought a port into being. A 
leading citizen, in a personal letter, gives these impressive 
facts: 


The new Port of St. Petersburg handled approximately 
80,000 tons of miscellaneous cargoes in the first sixty days of 
operation. A vast amount of building is under way; con- 
struction last year reached $25,000,000, but is expected to total 
$35,000,000 this year. Included in the new projects are not 
only hotels and apartment houses but a new million-dollar 
theatre, a twenty-story building for the St. Petersburg 
“Times,” a fifteen-story building for the St. Petersburg 
“Independent,” three or four big bank buildings, office build- 
ings, a number of large warehouses and a municipal program 
of expansion which has already begun and which will total 
$13,000,000. We have just voted an additional $1,400,000 for 
the deepening of the harbor here and providing for additional 
dock facilities and Senator Fletcher has succeeded in getting 
the government to review its report on the harbor in expecta- 
tion of securing Federal aid. 


Both St. Petersburg and Tampa have always impressed 
me, not only by their beauty and general attractiveness, 
but by their solidity. There is nothing of the fly-by-night, 
nothing of the “boom town” about them. They are there 
—they are there to stay and to grow. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
A FLOURISHING 
FLORIDA 

CITY 
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The bust N€SS of distributing Cadillac motor cars, 


wholesale and retail, is today at the threshold 
of a great development. 


Along with the expansion of the Cadillac mar- 
ket due to the tremendous popularity of the new 
90-degree Cadillac and the wider appeal of its 
new low prices, Cadillac, of necessity, will need 
more wholesale and retail outlets. 


' wr ws Ph SS YS OC WY 


This, in turn, creates opportunities for men who 
can finance and who know how to manage rev 
tail sales organizations. 


Keen, able men who have thoroughly mastered 
the science and art of the retail business in dif 
ferent lines are turning to the automobile busi- 
ness as a most productive field. 


Such men can be of real service to the automo’ 
bile business and to the public, and the auto- 
mobile business can reward them well. 


Cadillac welcomes inquiries from such business 
men—and for such as are rightly situated, it has 
a splendid franchise for them to consider. 


CADILLAC MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


New 9O “Degree 


C22 Fe & ee 
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How to Add to Your Profits 
By Knowing Credits 
(Continued from page 25) 


business conditions. 

The able credit manager will 
gather his facts, analyze them care- 
fully, add the experience of others, 
and will consider the intangible fac- 
tors in the situation. Then he will 
set his allowance. In some cases he 
may appear to be unusually generous, 
almost foolhardy, while in others he 
may seem to be exceedingly cautious, 
but if he is competent, he wiil do 
right more than 99 per cent. of the 
time. 

When the allowance has been de- 
cided upon and the goods have been 
sold, the matter passes from the 
credit to the collection department. 
It is now an account to be collected 
when it is due, and if it is not col- 
lected, the cash comes out of profits. 


Encouragement of Slow Pay 


It seems ridiculous to suggest that 
many credit and collection depart- 
ments are encouraging slow pay, but 
that is exactly what they are doing. 
Suppose you are in business and are 
buying regularly from The X Cor- 
poration. You have always paid 
promptly as bills have become due. 
But business suddenly falls off and 
receipts shrink alarmingly, so that 
you are unable to remit on the due 
date as you have been in the habit 
of doing. You wait ten days and 
nothing happens. Apparently The X 
Corporation does not know that you 
have not paid your bill, or perhaps 
does not care whether you. pay 
promptly or not. You delay again 
the next month and discover that 
nothing happens. You change your 
policy and plan to delay payment of 
amounts due The X Corporation be- 
cause you can use the money in your 
business and they do not seem to 
need it in theirs. The X Corporation, 
perhaps feeling that they were being 
lenient in not calling your discrepancy 
to your attention, or perhaps not pay- 
ing any attention to the delay, is not 
winning your undying gratitude, but 
is making a slow-pay customer out 
of one who has always paid promptly. 

They might just as well have writ- 
ten the following letter: 

“Your payment due to-day was 
not received. Never mind. Pay any 
old time it is convenient.” 

The buyer cannot be expected to 
show more respect for your account 
than you yourself show for it. Laxity 
in allowing accounts to run past due 
dates is nothing more nor less than 
the encouragement of slow pay. 

The possibility of oversight and 
neglect can be avoided by adopting 
a simple collection tickler. All 
charges entered in the ledger are also 
listed on the collection tickler accord- 
ing to the date upon which they are 


‘Two-Line 
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Editorials 


Looks Ahead and Around 


Stock marketwise March came in 
like a savage bear. How will it go 
out? Every lamb wants to know. 

* ¢ ¢ 


Congress fan go home as soon as 
it wishes. 
x * * 
Remember, your income tax check 
must be in on March 15 even if you 


withhold your full return until 
May 15. 
x x x 
Hold on to your job. 
* * x 


_ Tariff cost-finders are finding noth- 
ing—except their salaries. 
* * x 


America needs mergers. And will 
get them. 
. 2s 
Dictators usually have disastrous 
ends. So is it likely to be with Mus- 
solini, now drunk with self-seized 
power and braggadocio. 
.* 4 


A guess: Money will not become 


dear. 
x * x 
The Russian bear is living on her 
dwindling fat accumulated in capi- 
talistic days. 


A prediction: Installment sellers 
will full in their horns a bit before 
long. 

* ok Ok 

Expect keener foreign competition. 
* oes 

Don’t be stampeded into selling 


good investment stocks. Avoid others 
for the present. 
x * x 
Though stock prices have crwmbled, 
values haven’t. 
x * * 
Let Congress promptly accept half 
a loaf from Italy lest later no bread 
be offered. 


es 
The cost of living is going down— 
at least theoretically. 
. +s 
“Silent Cal.” believes in “Saying 
it with economy.” 
x * Ox 
Stocks traditionally rise when the 
sap rises in the tree. Only, tradition 
isn’t always followed. 
x * * 
Think twice before signing long 
leases. 








due. It makes no difference whether 
the extension is for thirty, sixty, or 
ninety days, the due date is calculated 
and the item is listed for attention 
on that date. At the beginning of 
every business day, this tickler pre- 
sents a list of all accounts due and 
payable on that date. 

If payment is not received, a polite 
letter to the debtor calls his attention 
to the oversight. It may have been 
intentional or it may have been acci- 
dental, but the letter indicates clearly 
that you are considering the account 
worthy of prompt attention. 

The plan effects prompt collec- 
tion of a large number of accounts 
which might otherwise develop into 
slow pay. 

This same tickler also enables the 
credit manager to render a definite 
and valuable service to his manage- 
ment. A survey of these daily cards 
for any given week or month will 
show the total of accounts failing 
due during the period and presents a 
basis for the estimate of collections. 
If experience shows that 90 per cent. 
of your accounts pay promptly, then 
90 per cent. of the amount shown on 
the collection tickler cards can be 
counted on in estimating cash re- 
ceipts. 

It is also sound practice to supply 
the management with a monthly re- 
port showing the total accounts not 


yet due, those due during the next 
thirty days, those due in sixty days, 
and those due in ninety days, together 
with the total of accounts past due. 
These figures enable the financial de- 
partment to estimate income for any 
given period and to plan accordingly 
in financing. 

This brings us to the matter of 
past-due accounts and the policy that 
should be followed in handling them. 
Many large and prosperous busi- 
nesses have been extremely lax in 
collection work on the theory that the 
debtor might resent active measures 
and that the goodwill of the concern 
would thereby suffer. If there is 
a dispute regarding the account or if 
the debtor has been unfortunate and 
is therefore unable to meet his ob- 
ligations at the moment, every con- 
sideration should be shown and a 
satisfactory settlement agreed upon. 
But where the debtor simply refuses 
to pay what is justly due and fails to 
give satisfactory or reasonable ex- 
planation for the delay, an active 
procedure for collection should be 
started at once and pursued dili- 
gently. 

The goodwill theory of allowing 
the debtor to avoid payment is falla- 
cious; for what is the value of the 
goodwill of a man who does not pay 
his bills? He owes you money and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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OUT OF BUSINESS *+*~* 






DEQUATE and efficient ac- 
counting systems are not 
feasible under longhand meth- 
ods, for these require trained 
and expert help, and at best are 
slow, costly, and inaccurate. 


Mechanical accountancy 
provides the solution. The 
Model 23 Remington Book- 
keeping Machine supplies you 
with every necessary account- 
ing control and furnishes these 
results promptly and accu- 
rately. And in addition, it will 





effect a substantial reduction 
in your bookkeeping costs. 


The Model 23 Remington 
Bookkeeping Machine has 
been designed to meet the 
needs of every business and 
every individual bookkeeping 
requirement. Write for our il- 


‘lustrated, “This Will Take the 


Guesswork Out of Your Busi- 
ness.” This publication will 
give you an adequate idea of 
the complete accounting con- 
trolsfurnished bythismachine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
Bookkeeping Machine Department 


374 Broadway 


New York 


Branches Everywhere 





Bookkeeping Machine 
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(Continued from page 32) 
he knows it. He does not go around 
recommending you to all his friends 
simpy because you are lenient. If 
he recommends you at all, it will be 
with the advice that you are “easy.” 
So far as goodwill and respect are 
concerned, the buyer will think more 
of you if you go about the collection 
of what is due you in a straightfor- 
ward and businesslike manner, than 
he will if you apparently forget that 
you have money coming to you. 


Strictly speaking, every account 
on your books begins to shrink as 
soon as it comes due and we may 
assume that six years later, when it is 
outlawed in many states, it has 
shrunk to nothing at all. If you 
actually reduced the amount of each 
of these past-due accounts every day 
to allow for this shrinkage, the neces- 
sity for immediate and systematic 
action would be apparent. 


Prompt Action Necessary 


To guard against this loss the 
more progressive concerns have 
adopted a regular procedure on all 
past-due accounts. They are fol- 
lowed up by letter or by a represen- 
tative of the concern for a certain 
period. If they are not collected, or 
if settlement has not been definitely 
arranged within a certain number of 
weeks after the due date, they are 
forwarded to a local attorney or col- 
lection specialist for immediate and 
personal attention. 


It is not exactly logical, but the 
man who is unable to meet all of his 
obligations is inclined to satisfy those 
that are making the most insistent 
demand. In this matter the proxi- 
mity of the creditor or his represen- 
tative seems to determine the 
urgency. The debtor will pay his 
local creditor first and will delay 
longest on those he is not likely to 
meet on the street. The distant 
creditor thereby suffers. When the 
account is placed in the hands of a 
local attorney or collection specialist, 
it immediately becomes both local and 
urgent. A prompt colection is often 
effected where long-range negotia- 
tions would only delay matters and 
perhaps finally prove fruitless. It is 
good business to forward past-due 
accounts before they have shrunk to 
one-half or one-fourth their original 
value. 


This discussion of goodwill versus 
losses introduces another and more 
serious conflict frequently encoun- 
tered in credit work. The ancient 
feud between sales and credit de- 
partments is still waged bitterly in 
many businesses. The sales force 
feels that the credit department is 
doing all it can to “queer” the sales 
it works so hard to get, and the credit 
department is convinced that the sell- 
ing force would give the entire busi- 
ness away within a month if it were 
allowed to do so. The difficulty is 








due to a mutual lack of understand- 
ing. 

The salesman is naturally inter- 
ested in selling. He wants to make 
friends, and labors to bring new cus- 
tomers to the business. After he has 
worked consistently and faithfully 
and has finally completed a difficult 
sale, it is disheartening to have the 
credit department turn down the 
order. Many salesmen feel that such 
a decision has been made blindly and 
that the salesman who has visited the 
customer has seen his place of busi- 
ness and has talked with him is bet- 
ter qualified to judge credit risk than 
some one at the home office. Per- 
haps he is right, but it is not safe 
generally to accept a salesman’s judg- 
ment in the matter of credit. He is 
perfectly honest, but the very nature 
ef his work and his habit of positive 
enthusiasm unfits him for the care- 
ful and calm judgment demanded in 
credit work. He is biased in spite of 
anything he can do, and should recall 
the fact before censoring the credit 
department too severely. 

The credit man, on the other hand, 
is prone to erect defensive armor 
against the supposed attacks of the 
sales department and becomes over- 
zealous in protecting the financial in- 
terests of the business at the expense 
of courtesy and consideration. If a 
new applicant for credit is to be ac- 
cepted, why not make him feel that 
you are glad to accommodate him 
and avoid the impression that you 
do it grudgingly? If he is to be de- 
nied the credit he has asked for, why 
not make him see that you are sorry 
not to be able to extend it rather than 
to give him the impression that you 
take positive delight in turning him 
down? 

Get Customer Viewpoint 


It is probable that there is too 
much “customer” and too much 
“debtor” in the viewpoint of both 
departments. The sales force looks 
on every man, regardless of his 
rating, as a possible customer. He is 
valuable and is to be cultivated. The 
credit department is likely to look at 
the buyer as a “debtor” who must be 
watched closely if loss is to be 
avoided. The divergence of these 
viewpoints is most apparent in cor- 
respondence from the two depart- 
ments of the same concern to the 
same customer. They differ in tone 
and suggest that neither is a true ex- 
pression of the attitude of the seller 
toward the buyer. 

Much of this misunderstanding 
could be avoided if the credit de- 
partment absorbed a little more of 
the “customer” viewpoint and if the 
sales department was aware of the 
fact that a man who is a buyer may 
also be a “debtor.” 

The credit department is really a 
bank. It is doing a banking business 


in loaning money in the form of mer- 
chandise to the customers of the 
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business. These loans should be 
made only on a sound analysis of the 
facts and a careful estimate of the 
effect of coming changes in business 
conditions on the buyer’s situation at 
the time the loan is due. This view- 
point will lead to a more scientific 
extension of credit and the elimina- 
tion of many of the losses that are 
now subtracted directly from profits. 

Collections will be speeded and 
losses reduced if accounts are 
handled systematically and followed 
up promptly. Delays are invariably 
expensive. You win goodwill by col- 
lecting what is due you in a straight- 
forward and _ businesslike manner. 

Finally, the business will progress 
more rapidly when both sales and 
credit departments realize that they 
are both a part of the machinery of 
distribution which is faced with the 
problem of getting the product from 
factory to user as inexpensively as 
possible. Every buyer is a customer, 
but there is no profit on the sale until 
the bill has been collected. 





They Shake the Ladder 


HEN you are down at the foot 

of the ladder nobody pays any 
particular attention to you. You can 
wallow around and muss yourself all 
up with the common, the ordinary 
things of life, and nobody will give 
you even the once-over unless of 
course you happen to get in the way 
of somebody who takes a notion into 
his head he wants to climb and then 
of course you will have to look out 
for your fingers or you will get them 
stepped on. 


If you, however, should get the 
climbing fever, if you should get all 
choked up with the idea that you 
would like to leave the smoky, foggy, 
atmosphere of the lowlands and 
spread your wings in the clear fresh 
air away from the crowds, then it is. 
my boy, that the ladder on which you 
climb will be shaken or shooken, 
whichever you prefer, but the fact 
will remain that there will be number- 
less chaps who, lacking the ability or 
who are too lazy to climb, will spend 
their time in trying to dislodge you. 

As a reason or cause, as to just 
why so many of us hate to see the 
other fellow climb, we refer you to 
the psychiatrist, the psycho-analyst, 
the psychologist or the man who col- 
lects the garbage, but our own notion 
is that it is just pure unadulterated 
jealousy. 

We have a neighbor who is mental- 
ly sufficiently nimble to climb as high 
as he might choose, but instead of 
that he spends most of his time shak- 
ing ladders.—Quills. 


* * x 


When a jackass thinks he has horse 
sense, keep him tied.—Yelnod. 
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Disappearin 
J ungles of induidtry 


The industrial jungle of flapping belts, creak- 
ing line shafts, slipping pulleys and general 
confusion is rapidly disappearing from mod- 
| ern plants. Built into individual machines, or 
| otherwise fitted to production needs, G-E 
| Motorized Power is bringing order, safety, 
unobstructed lighting and clear passage ways 
into plants of all types and sizes. 


: G-E Motorized Power is a practical means of 
3 increasing the productive ability and capacity 
of available man-power. 











rites anata See Thus employed, electricity benefits the whole 
is more than a motor or 


its control—it is a prac- public. It puts a everybody’s service a 
tical and economical | cheap, clean and highly efficient power system 
application of electric | which helps to produce not only better and less 
poms, Pee: at expensive food, clothing and housing, but also 
connected to all types : ¢ 
lowers the cost and improves the quality of 


of industrial machines | 
| or household appli- the basic necessities of life. 
| ances, G-E Motorized 
| Power provides lasting 
| assurance that you have 


| purchased the best. MOTORI ZED POWER | 
| = | fitted to every need | 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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How a “Light” Investment 


Pays Heavy Returns 


Proper Illumination Cuts Factory Costs in Two Ways—Also Reduces Number 
of Accidents and Protects Eyesight, Lessening Fatigue, Maintain- 
ing Efficiency and Reducing Labor Turnover 


By Theodore Fuchs and J. H. Kurlander 


Engineering Department, Edison Lamp Works 


modern condition. It is a 

condition that has _ been 
brought about by the growing re- 
alization of its economic value, 
coupled with the many compar- 
atively recent improvements in il- 
luminants—the actual sources of 
light. It must be remembered that 
while illumination is light, light is 
not always illumination. 

The question of correct and ade- 
quate artificial illumination is one 
which warrants careful considera- 
tion by plant managers. It is one 
form of expenditure which brings 
large returns for the money in- 
vested. In spite of this fact, many 
plant managers have neglected this 
opportunity to increase the over- 
all efficiency of their plants. This 
is evidenced by the many examples 
of factories which are, not only in- 
adequately illuminated with regard 
to the amount of light, but also 
improperly lighted from the stand- 
point of reflecting equipment and 
location of lamps. 

We must have artificial light in 
some form or other, and a plant 
manager in planning for operation 
must include, in his general 


P vecies illumination is a 


scheme, a means of providing ade- 
quate artificial illumination. That 
it is a sound initial investment to 
install a system that will give prop- 
er, as well as adequate, illumina- 
tion will be shown later on. In 
plants already equipped, but poorly 
lighted, it will often be found 
economical to discard the old sys- 
tem and install a modern one. 


Illumination and Safety 


Proper illumination will cut fac- 
tory costs probably more than any 
other single condition. It accom- 
plishes this by two means—indi- 
rect, and direct. The indirect ef- 
fects are: the reduction of acci- 
dents, greater safety, the protec- 
tion of the employees’ health, a 
better morale among the workers, 
and a resulting minimum labor 
turnover. The direct effects are 
two in number: a decrease in spoil- 
age, and a distinct increase in 
production, both being brought 
about by the greater ability to see 
with a higher intensity, and better 
quality, of light. 

A survey of the accident records 
of insurance companies shows that 
the greatest number of accidents 




















mination. It is obvious that greater production, less 


eee 


occur during the days of least na- 
tural light. These records suggest 
that about 25 per cent. of all the 
industrial accidents might have 
been avoided, if adequate illumina- 
tion had been provided. The ac- 
companying chart shows the rela- 
tion of number of accidents occur- 
ring in factories to the average in- 
tensity of the daylight illumina- 
tion. Failure to provide sufficient u- 
lumination ts frequently held by juries 
to be contributory negligence. These 
points are in themselves sufficient evi- 
dence of the relation between correct 
illumination and safety. 


No one needs to emphasize the 
absolute necessity of protecting 
the eyesight of the worker. If 
sufficient illumination is not pro- 
vided, the eyes are continually sub- 
jected to a strain in their attempt 
to discern detail. This rapidly 
fatigues, lowers the bodily effi- 
ciency, and often produces perma- 
nent injury. Even with plenty of 
light, if brilliant light sources are 
perinitted to be in the field of view, 
bad conditions exist. 

Ten of the leading industrial 
states, recognizing the beneficial 
effects of illumination on the health 


These two unretouched photographs were each taken with the same identical camera set-up, and with the same exposure. 
They show two views of the ring department of a prominent storage battery company, under poor and under adequate illu- 
spoilage, and a more contented and efficient corps of workers will 
result with the better lighting, all other conditions being equal 
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\ Business Man once looked at his lithographer belligerently. “Why do you 
come in here and recommend Crane’s Bond when you know that we pay 
only one dcllar and forty cents a thousand for our letterheads?” 

The lithographer said that the Business Man had reached the place 
where his stationery should reflect his station. He said that Crane’s Bond 


was a paper good enough to represent the business in the minds of those 


' 7) (3 =} | 


who would see in it a sort of symbol of the business. As such a builder of 
good will and good impressions,.as such a salesman (continued the lithog- 
rapher stoutly), Crane’s Bond should rightfully be taken out of the classifica- 
tion of office expense and put in the advertising and selling budget. 

By sticking to his guns the lithographer won his point, and the letter- 
heads of the Business Man became known as the best in his industry. As 
such, his stationery became a very inexpensive form of advertising, and the 


Man of Affairs rightly so regarded it. 





IT HAS A SPONSOR 


Good stationery is made out of rags—all rags. The better the rags the better the paper. Crane’s Bond is made out of all new white 
rags, by people who have made the finest writing papers for 125 years, by people whose whole-hearted desire to make the finest 


paper has given the name‘‘Crane’’ the high esteem of large corporations, financial institutions, and twenty-two governments. 


CRANE &® COMPANY, INC. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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and safety of employees, have 
adopted lighting codes. These 
stipulate the minimum intensities 
permissible for certain operations, 
and indicate the desirable intensi- 
ties. These codes also indicate the 
equipment to be used in order to 
eliminate glare and other harmful 
features. 


Bad Lighting Breeds Discontent 


The general appearance and 
sanitation of the plant are mate- 
rially improved, on account of the 
cleanliness which of necessity re- 
sults. Dirt and refuse will not be 
permitted to lodge anywhere, if 
it is clearly revealed to the scrutin- 
izing eye of the superintendent. 
Dark corners always tend to 
gather waste material. 


The effects of good lighting are 
apparent in the healthful, buoyant 
spirits of the operators. Bad 
lighting..is irritating because it 
makes vision difficult and strain is 
involved in the efforts of workers 
to adapt themselves to unnatural 
conditions. The mind, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, becomes ob- 
sessed with the idea that it is being 
imposed upon. This may become 
a common condition among em- 
ployees; possibly the reader him- 
self has experienced this feeling of 
resentment. Bad lighting will re- 
act to produce nervous, irritable, 

_ discontented employees. 


Effect on Labor Turnover 


It is obvious that a discontented 
attitude on the part of the em- 
ployees is the greatest contribut- 
ing factor to labor turnover. Since 
adequate illumination has a very 
marked influence on many of the 
items in which labor is vitally in- 
terested, it is obvious that the well- 
lighted shop is one.in which the 
labor turnover will be at a mini- 
mum, other things being equal. 

There is no doubt that spoilage 
and “seconds” are a problem to 
every manufacturer. Spoilage 
means a direct loss, as there is no 
return on the investment in mate- 
rial, labor, and overhead. “Sec- 
onds” are nearly as bad; for, while 
they have some redemption value, 
they represent as much investment 
as “firsts,” but have a lower selling 
value. 

That correct and adequate illu- 
mination has a very marked effect 
on the question of spoilage is 
recognized. The mechanic can 
more easily and accurately read 
his blue prints, micrometers, and 
gauges. When working to exact 
specifications, the reading of a 
micrometer a thousandth off 
may mean the difference between a 
“first” and a “second.” The ma- 


chinist, the weaver, in fact any 
one, will find it easier to work 





correctly under high level light- 
ing than under many of the sys- 
tems at present in use. 

How does proper illumination 
actually affect production? The 
employee has been accustomed to 
daylight intensities, and if, when 
the artificial system is turned on, 
the intensity is low in comparison, 
his movements must slow down. 
He must be more cautious, for he 
has not the confidence that comes 
with clear vision. If he cannot 
readily see the figures on his mi- 
crometer or gauge, he loses time 
checking his work. If he drops a 
tool, or piece of work, and it falls 
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demonstrated by the so-called 
“speed of vision” machine. A 
cardboard cylinder, similar in let- 
tering to the optical test chart, is 
mounted on a drum that revolves 
at constant low speed, about forty 
revolutions per minute. The re- 
volving cylinder is first viewed un- 
der a low intensity of illumination. 
When the cylinder is suddenly 
flooded with a higher intensity of 
illumination, the motion of the 
cylinder apparently slows down; 
and when the intensity is reduced, 
it seems to speed up. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is found 
in the fact that under the higher 
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RATIO BETWEEN DAYLIGHT INTENSITIES AND 
ACCIDENT RATE. 


into an area of dense shadow, a 
few moments must be spent in 
searching for it. 

The eye can function more ef- 
fectively under higher intensities 
of light. This fact can be proved 
by means of an optical test chart. 
If such a chart is read under a 
low intensity of illumination such 
as two foot-candles, only the larger 
series of letters can be discerned 
at a moderate distance. If, how- 
ever, the chart be viewed from the 
same position, but under a higher 
intensity of illumination, such as 
fifteen foot-candles, additional 
lines can then be read. 

Not always, however, are sta- 
tionary objects worked upon in in- 
dustrial plants. Indeed, most of 
the objects worked with or upon 
are in motion. Such objects re- 
quire even more light for rapid 
perception, because they do not 
permit of lengthy inspection. And 
it is true that the faster the objects 
move the more light is required 
to maintain a given speed of manu- 
al operation. 

That moving objects appear to 
move more slowly under a higher 
intensity of illumination can be 


intensity of illumination the spec- 
tator can more readily pick out the 
individual letters as they pass by. 
However, he does not realize that 
this is the case and the impression 
he receives is that the speed of the 
drum has been perceptibly de- 
creased. Of course, the actual 
speed of the cylinder has not 
changed at all. 


How Light Speeds Production 


These two tests demonstrate 
two very important effects of high 
intensity lighting : detail can be ob- 
served more easily, and moving ob- 
jects appear to move at a slower 
rate. Hence, in the industrial 
plant objects must be supplied with 
high intensity lighting if produc- 
tion is to be kept at its daytime 
rate. Indeed many times it is pos- 
sible even to increase the produc- 
tion under artificial light above 
that obtained during the day be- 
cause of the poor distribution and 
inadequate intensity of natural 
light found in many plants. Then, 


too, with artificial light, evenness 
of distribution and constancy of 
intensity are often more easily ob- 
tainable than with natural light. 
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Why Frigidaire Has Won 


World Leadership 


in Electric Refrigeratiorm 


IX factors have contributed to the position of seent 

leadership which is held by Frigidaire in the field of electric 
refrigeration. They represent years of unswerving devotion to a 
policy of producing the best possible products and offering the 
greatest possible value to the purchaser. 


Greatest Engineering Resources. 
The engineering laboratories of Delco- 
Light Company and General Motors 
Corporation have contributed to 
Frigidaire the experience and know- 
ledge of the world’s largest makers of 
fine mechanical products. 


Largest Production. With more 
than 100,000 satisfied users—and 
with its present tremendous daily 
output, Frigidaire effects all the 
economies of quantity production and 
offers greater value to the customer. 


Most Complete Line. The Frigid- 
aire line includes both air-cooled and 
water-cooled compressors, complete 
cabinet models of household refrigera- 
tors of from five to fifteen cubic feet 
of food storage capacity, units for 
converting any size ice-box into an 
electric refrigerator and commercial 
Frigidaires for every requirement. 
This wide variety of styles and sizes 
offers to every customer a Frigidaire 
exactly suited to the needs of that 
installation, and guarantees real 
efficiency, low cost of operation, and 
permanent satisfaction. 


Pioneer Builders of Cabinet 
Models. The makers of Frigidaire 
are the pioneer builders of electric 
refrigerators complete with cabinets. 
Research and development in insula- 
tion, arrangement and design have 
resulted in cabinets of great dura- 
bility, economy and beauty. 


Built Completely in Frigidaire 
Factories. Frigidaire cabinets and 
mechanical units are built entirely 
in the Frigidaire factories where the 
equipment is especially designed for 
electric refrigeration production, where 
the highest standards of accuracy are 
maintained, and where fine craftsman- 
ship is rewarded. 


Sales and Service Organization 
Covers Entire Country. A sales 
and service organization of more than 
3,500 men, located in the cities and 
towns throughout the country assures 
dependable advice in the purchase of 
Frigidaire and the continuous main- 
tenance of satisfactory service. 


New Metal Cabinet Frigidaires—At Lower Prices 


Today a complete line of new metal cabinet Frigidaires offers 
revolutionary new values. They are beautiful in appearance, 
built of smooth steel and finished in enduring white Duco. The 

are equipped with the standard Frigidaire mechanism, insulated wi 

solid corkboard and provide a new and more useful arrangement 
of freezing trays. They are priced as low as $245 f. o. b. Dayton, 
and may be purchased on the GMAC plan of deferred payments. 


You can see the new Frigidaires today at our principal display 
rooms throughout the country. Or we will gladly send you com- 
plete descriptive literature. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motore Corporation, DAYTON, OHIO 











is the price of the 
new Model M-5-2 


METAL 
CABINET 


Frigidaire, illus- 
trated above. Be 
sure to see it at the 
nearest Frigidaire 
display room. It 
sets a new standard 
of value in electric 
refrigeration. 


e 


The Frigidaire 
mechanism for in- 
stallation in the 
standard makes of 
ice-boxes can be 
purchased for as 
little as $190 f.o.b. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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As a matter of fact, such proper- 
ties are inherent in a correctly de- 
signed system of electric lighting. 
During the past few years, a 
number of tests have been con- 
ducted in industrial plants in an 
effort to establish the relation be- 
tween intensity of light and pro- 
duction, or output. Such tests as 
have from time to time been re- 
ported in the technical press and 
in the transactions of engineering 
societies have shown that, at an 
extra cost of less than 2 per cent. 
of the payroll, we can expect an 
increase in production of possibly 
15 per cent. A2 per cent. increase 
in pay may be translated (assum- 
ing an eight-hour day) into an 
equivalent period of less than ten 
minutes each day. Expressed in 
another manner: if there were 100 
men in the employ and two addi- 
tional men were employed who in- 
creased the total output 15 per 
cent., they would be very valuable 
indeed. In this case, light takes 
the place of these men, but unlike 
them requires no additional space, 
machines, or other items that 
would incur overhead charges. 


Increased Production 25 Per Cent. 


In the case of the Detroit Piston 
Ring Company, the working illu- 
mination was increased from about 
one and two-tenths to approxi- 
mately eighteen footcandles. Like 
all companies they had a certain 
amount of spoilage, and accident 
compensation payments which, in 
large part, they attributed to in- 
adequate lighting. A few minutes’ 
calculation revealed to them that 
the cost of all the spoilage acci- 
dents, and so on, which represented 
waste, could be offset by an in- 
crease in production of as low as 
l percent. In this particular case, 
through the new lighting, they 
actually increased production 25 
per cent. The workmen were en- 
abled to do more, in the equivalent 
of from ten minutes per day to 120 
minutes. The gain was obvious. 

Because of the decrease in pro- 
duction expense per unit of output, 
the factory cost was cut down to a 
point where they could sell at a 
figure which brought in an in- 
creased volume of business. This 
increased volume, in turn, became 
a factor which still further de- 
creased the overhead. Hence, good 
lighting pays its own way and its 
benefits are cumulative. 





There is a courageous wisdom; 
there is also a false reptile prudence, 
the result, not of caution, but of fear. 
—Burke. i 


* * * 


May the vast future not have to 
lament that you have neglected it.— 
Lincoln. 


SPARKS 


APTAIN Thomas P. H. 
Whitelaw of San _ Fran- 
cisco has been in the business 

uf salvaging wrecked ships practically 
all his life. At the age of seventy- 
eight he is still just as active in this 
business as he ever was. Not long 
ago he was telling about one of the 
difficult feats he had accomplished. 
He told of patching the holes in a 
vessel with boards, of building a 
cofferdam all around the top deck 
in order to extend the sides above 
the surface of the water, and then 
went on to explain how the water 
had to be pumped out between 
the walls of the cofferdam, and 
how the latter had to be braced 
with a system of cross beams 
and braces. Then he said pontoons 
loaded with rocks and water had to 
be sunk on each side of the vessel. 
Chains were placed under it by 
divers, holding one pontoon to the 
other. 

“Then we pumped the water vut 
of the vessel and the cofferdam,” said 
Captain Whitelaw. “At the same time 
we pumped the water out of the pon- 
toons and threw the rocks out. This 
caused them to lift powerfully 
under the vessel. It bobbed up to 
the surface like a cork.” 

And now we come to what we con- 
sider the important part of Captain 
Whitelaw’s story, for he continued: 
“Tt took five months and ten days to 
make preparations for the raising, and 
only twenty minutes to get the vessel 
to the top after arrangements were 
complete.” 


Doesn’t that last statement of Cap- 
tain Whitelaw’s expain how most of 
the big achievements in life are ac- 
complished? The actual doing of the 
thing we’ve aimed at, the accom- 
plishment of our one real ambition, 
is often only a matter of a few mo- 
ments’ effort. It is the preparation for 
the deed itself that has taken time 
and energy. Perhaps that is why we 
often wonder at the praise and honor 
heaped upon other people for their 
accomplishments when we realize that 
the doing of them has been so very 
easy for them. What we don’t re- 
alize in the case of others is how 
much work has been done behind the 
scenes. That is what really counts. 


* * * 


HEN P. T. Barnum, the 

show man, was thirty-two 
years old, he had a wife and family 
but almost no money. Shortly before 
this he was glad to write advertise- 
ments at four dollars a week. He was 
constantly trying to do things, but 
seldom succeeded in making much 
money. He was, however, getting 
experience which later on made him 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


the master showman of his day. 
Henry Ford didn’t amount to much 
financially until he was past forty. 
Apparently a man can start being a 
success at any age, provided he has 
sense enough to work towards that 
goal during the days of his youth. 
* * 


i} is natural for many of us to 
stand off and wonder how our 
neighbor can lives as he does. Be- 
caues he has different standards 
and doesn’t enjoy our kind of 
friends or play our kind of games, 
we wonder how he can possibly 
have any fun in life. 

There’s a delightful story which 
Jonas Lie, the great artist, told. 
The artist was at the seashore 
working at a sketch when he 
noticed an old fisherman who 
seemed to have no luck, but just 
constantly fished all day long, re- 
baiting his hook at intervals. 

When the day ended, the fisher- 
man said to the painter, “Hi, 
neighbor, been wathin’ yer! How 
has yer patience to stand and paint 
all day?” 

a2 
HEN the news used to come 
to us that boom times were 
coming, most of us rejoiced. In our 
ignorance we assumed that boom 
times were but evidence of healthy 
business. 

Now we know better. What we 
want now is continuous production, 
continuous distribution, without any 
of these periods of ups and downs 
which produce boom times and times 
of depression. 

Good, steady, dependable, reliable 
trustworthy business is far better than 
hysterical booms which are, after all, 
only industrial skyrockets that burst 
high in the air and leave nothing 
tangible behind but a worthless stick. 

Boom-time profits and boom-time 
wages have to be paid for by the 
losses of profits and the losses of jobs 
during periods of depression which 
inevitably follow. 

Stable business is what we all want. 

* * * 
T is just as important in the of- 
fice as it is in the factory to 
know whether it is cheaper to do 
work by hand than by machine. 

In one office, where time tickets 
were being written by hand, study 
showed that it took less time to make 
out from one to twenty tickets by 
hand than by mechanical means, but 
that for a larger number of tickets 
the machine was speedier and more 
economical. 

In your office, for instance, do you 
actually know whether your work is 
being carried on in the most economi- 
cal way? What would a scientific 
study of your office operations show? 
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Because Bus companies are so conspic- 
uous and use many big tires, they are 
subjected to insistent solicitation by the 
best salesmen of many tire companies. 


Yet, because of certain outstanding 
superiorities, such as the exclusive Gum 
Weld Cushion, which show up definitely 
in mileage records, more than 60 per cent 
of INDIA Tire production is taken by 
bus and commercial car operators. 


And INDIA has become the most favor- 
ably talked about bus tire in America. 


INDIA 








TIRES 


Get 
IndiaWise 
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INDIA TIRE & RUBBER c 0. G=2AKRON, OHIO. 
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Building a Business Empire 
in Tropical Jungles 
(Continued from page 17) 


because there is no need for young 
men to remain in employment 
where opportunities for advance- 
ment are denied them.” 


One essential element in indi- 
vidual progress, Mr. Cutter be- 
lieves, is to find work that one 
likes. Since the organization can- 
not advance without the advance- 
ment of its men, his policy in se- 
lecting employes is to make sure 
that the work attracts them. That, 
perhaps, explains why the United 
Fruit has had a low turnover even 
among men who must work far 
from their homes, under condi- 
tions which even with modern 
sanitation and other advantages 
are not like living at home. It ex- 
plains also why Mr. Cutter sees 
nothing remarkable in his long 
stay in the tropics. 

“I liked the work,” he said. “The 
fact that it was hard only made it 
more absorbing. I had always be- 
lieved that nothing much was to 
be gained by shifting about, and 
I think that holds more true to- 
day than ever. It is wise for the 
young man to choose a business 
he likes, for then advancement 
is certain to be more rapid. Hard 
work is bound to be recognized, 
even by an employer who may not 
be particularly fond of you. After 
all, he wants the work done, and 
done well. 


Where Character Develops 


“Another important detail often 
overlooked is to understand the 
job thoroughly. Too many men 
are plugging away at jobs they do 
not understand, and the reason is 
they do not try to learn. One must 
keep his temper—and smile, and 
study, and read. 

“In our business we cannot take 
character for granted. While men 
are at home, under the eyes of 
executives and their friends, they 
will soon be discovered if they 
lack it. We must send them into 
sections where civilization is un- 
Known until we establish it, and 
the standards to be followed in 
such places in the future will be 
the standards of our pioneers. 


“Tremendous progress has been 
made in the improvement of liv- 
ing conditions, but work for the 
white man in the tropics is still 
a hard and continuous grind. Our 
white men are on call twenty-four 
hours a day. They cannot forget 
their responsibilities when a day’s 
work is ended. The only relief 
they get is in the vacation to the 
North. 

“You might think it would be 
difficult to get men for jobs under 


such conditions. The fact is that, 
as a rule, we have had no short- 
age. If you set high standards 
they become known, and men of 
high character are attracted. The 
type of man coming to our service 
is not the mere adventurer. Our 
men know when they leave for 
the tropics that they are in a sense 
representatives of one of the 
strongest nations in the world. 


“I believe this opportunity for 
carrying American civilization into 
the jungles constitutes the great- 
est appeal. Many of our best 
tropical executives are really mis- 
sionaries, in a sense. When we set 
up a hospital in a plantation vil- 
lage, for instance, we do not limit 
its services to our own native em- 
ployees. By extending these facil- 
ities to the entire local popula- 
tion we have improved living con- 
ditions over vast areas where at 
present we have no commercial 
interests. 


“This might be called a work 
of humanity, but it is not charity. 
It is good business. It has paid 
over and over again in the friend- 
ly relations it has brought about 
between our company and the 
foreign peoples with whom we 
must deal.” 

Mr. Cutter, who is well over six 
feet tall, hardly shows his 44 
years. He is a good example of 
the health that has been carried 
by modern ‘methods to regions 
once thought unfit for the white 
man. Every year, incidentally, he 
spends two or three months on 
tours of inspection, during which 
he sets a pace that younger men 
find difficult to follow. 


As president of United Fruit, 
Mr. Cutter also is a director of a 
large group of railroad, radio, 
sugar and other corporations 
which are associated with the 
parent organization. These give 
but a slight idea of its size. The 
policy of the corporation always 
has been conservative in finan- 
cial matters. It has been a say- 
ing for years that it no sooner gets 
a new ship than it starts to “write 
it off.” 

Putting profits back into the 
business has been another of the 
reasons for the expansion of the 
company. By far the greater part 
of its business, of course, is in 
bananas, but it is also one of the 
largest producers of sugar in 
Cuba, and it is quite a factor in 
cocoanuts and cacao. 

United Fruit is really the 
world’s largest farming organiza- 
tion. Its probiems of production, 
transportation, and distribution, 
however, are vastly different from 
those faced by the farmer at 
home. In order to become a suc- 
cess it was necessary for this 
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corporation to supply its own 
transportation, not only by land, 
but by sea. As a consequence it 
has developed this phase of its 
activities to a remarkable degree. 

Banana plantations are really 
reclaimed sections of jungle. Be-. 
fore a plant may be set out it is 
necessary to clear away the wilder- 
ness of underbrush and to cut 
down most of the trees. These, 
as a rule, are left to rot, a process 
requiring only a few years in the 
humid climate of the tropics. The 
banana tree bears but a single 
bunch of fruit, and the tree itself 
is cut down when the fruit is 
harvested. Bananas are shipped 
from the tropics, and delivered at 
port of destination in a green con- 
dition. 

How Bananas Are Marketed 

“Bananas ripened on the plant 
are not of much use as food,” Mr. 
Cutter explained. “They become 
watery and lose much of the 
flavor which makes them so palat- 
able when ripened artificially. Be- 
sides, if they were permitted to 
ripen on the plantations it would 
be impossible to get them to 
market in edible condition. The 
problem is so to control the ripen- 
ing process that the fruit will 
reach the market just ripe. We 
must furnish refrigeration in the 
tropics and frequently be prepared 
to keep out frost when the vessels 
reach northern waters in Winter.” 

Few industries have had more 
prejudices to overcome than the 
banana business. The United Fruit 
has borne the brunt of the cam- 
paign of education which has 
brought consumption to the pres- 
ent tremendous figures. It has 
had studies made by eminent sci- 
entists of the food value of the 
banana and of its digestive prop- 
erties. In the early years of the 
industry the popular idea was that 
bananas were unfit to eat after 
brown specks began to appear on 
the golden skin. Now it is known 
that this is the only time to eat 
them. 





I shall never have the same re- 
spect for the shiftless man that I 
have for his brother who is rea- 
sonably industrious and frugal, 
and who frequently becomes use- 
ful not only to his family, but to 
his community. No one can per- 
suade me that the men who earn 
$10 a day are not as honorable as 
those who earn $4, and I believe 
more capable than their $4 breth- 
ren. And if the $4-a-day men are 
promoted, which is happening to 
them constantly, I do not believe 
them less worthy than they were 
when working for less.—Ed Howe. 

x oe * 

Recklessness is pep without com- 

mon sense.—Anon. 
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with complete assurance of uniform quality 


HE Master Brand appearing on Sheet Steel 
certifies that the material so stamped has 
been madetothe Master Branp quality standards. 


The Master Brand has been adopted by the 
Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee after 
two years’ study of a means to insure consistent 
quality. It assures to the public and to the fab- 
ricator of Sheet Steel products, dependable quality 
and service; it protects the manufacturer who pro- 
vides a product having recognized a definite quality. 


The Master Brand is your evidence that the 
Sheet Steel you buy is of this standard quality. 
The Brand can be applied only by mills who have 
been licensed to use it and whose product is sub- 
ject to regular inspection. It represents the qual- 
ity standard of the Sheet Steel Trade Extension 
Committee ... and this Committee assures you 
the standard will be maintained. 


Dominating advertising through national, ar- 
chitectural and building trade magazines will es- 
tablish the significance and value of the Master 
Brand with distributors, fabricators and users of 
Sheet Steel and Sheet Steel products. 


In every branch of production and commerce, 
in the automotive field, in the electrical industry, 
in railroad service, on the farms of America, 
in office, factory and home—wherever Sheet 
Steel is used—every buyer will know that the 
Master Brand stands for economical and lasting 
service. 


Existing markets will be increased, new markets 
will be established. The progress will be built on 
the solid foundation of that economy and value 
which follows the use of quality. 


A booklet “‘Sheet Steel Service to the Public’’ 


mailed on request. 


SHEET STEEL 












TRADE EXTENSION ¢ COMMITTEE 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Master Brand on Sheet 
Steel is a certificate of quality, 
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Henry Ford: Railroader 
(Continued from page 12) 


in twenty-four hours. In fact one 
of these “hot-shots,” as these fast- 
est trains are called, does the run 
leaving Detroit at 7:30 o’clock in 
the evening and getting down to 
the bank of the Ohio at 3:50 o’clock 
the next afternoon. This is good 
railroading, particularly when one 
considers that the “hot-shots” or- 
dinarily haul from 50 to 55 cars 
and from 1,800 to 2,000 tons of 
freight. Which also _ indicates 
very good car-loading, inasmuch as 
a great deal of their burden is in 
less-than-carload package mer- 
chandise. 


Return for a final moment to 
the question of cleanliness. 

Not only does Ford insist upon 
absolutely clean locomotives and 
trains, but an absolutely clean rail- 
road upon which they are to run. 
He began with the little depots 
alone the line. The country rail- 
road station oft-times is more poet- 
ic than immaculate. The agents 
fall into the easy-going habits of 
letting both dirt and rubbish col- 
lect. But not upon the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton. The little 
cubbyholes back of the ticket- 
windows, which were the joy of 
the old-fashioned country agent 
have all been torn out. In their 
places are clean, modern, business 
offices, with new yellow flat-topped 
desks and brightly colored yellow 
walls upon which it is as much as 
an agent’s job is worth to hang a 
sign or picture or device of any 
sort. A bulletin board is provided 
for such notices as really belong 
upon the station walls. 


Paint has been used as unspar- 
ingly upon the exteriors of these 
little old buildings as upon their 
interiors. Painted without in a 
standard of grey and white, they 
all look as if they were put up and 
finished but yesterday. Small de- 
tails, such as platforms and walks 
and grass spaces, have none of 
them been overlooked. It all goes 
with the picture of Spotless 
Town. 


Nor is the road between stations 
overlooked. A vast transformation 
has been made in it there as well. 
As I rode along the Baltimore and 
Ohio from Toledo south to Lima, 
closely paralleling the Ford road 
for a number of miles, I could not 
fail to be impressed by the up- 
keep of its right-of-way. I recalled 
the D. T. & I. of but a few years 
ago as terribly ragged and un- 
kempt—an almost literal “streak 
of rust” across Ohio. The curious 
assortment of 60-pound rails oft- 
times did not meet at joints, with- 
in two or three inches—align- 


ment long since had been ignored 
and forgotten. 


Today the tracks of the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton compare more 
than well with those of any of the 
important trunk-line railroads which 
they intersect. Their 90-pound 
rails may not be so heavy as some 
of those other main lines, but they 
are perfectly joined and aligned. 
The ballast, mostly of stone or 
slag, is also aligned and maintain- 
ed. No shanties or small buildings 
fashioned from old cars are per- 
mitted. As they used to say in. 
the army, the road is “policed.” 
No scrap of metal or paper— 
or anything else—goes unnoticed 
along the right-of-way. The track- 
walkers on their daily inspection 
carry small bags. Into these go any 
piece of waste along the road—no 
matter how small or how minute— 
and these bags are dumped into 
orderly piles awaiting the coming of 
the work-train on its way to the 
scrap-heap and the reclamation 
yard. It is all orderly, systematic, 
efficient. 

A good railroad, if you please. 
You have seen some of the physi- 
cal effects of its goodness, in the 
maintenance of its physical struc- 
ture. Yet all the while as he talked 
to me of his railroad, Mr. Ford, 
true to his principles and his tradi- 
tions, stressed the human side, not 
only of his road, but of our Ameri- 
can railroads in general. He be- 
gan by calling attention to the fact 
that he believed them to be over 
manned, and then the men to be 
poorly paid. This is Ford theory 
indeed. And because the practical 
application of it to a sizable Amer- 
ican railroad makes a pretty full 
chapter in itself, it will be left to 
the next of these articles. 





Economy 


The practice of judicious economy 
is one of the prime essentials to suc- 
cess. Economy, like intelligent and 
uniform work, is constructive—and 
no one can hope to enjoy real inde- 
pendence who does not keep his ex- 
penditures well within the limits of 
his income. 


The reckless spending of money 
quickly becomes a habit, and those 
who allow themselves to be enslaved 
by extravagance are burdened under 
the triple load of past, present and 
future obligations without sufficient 
funds to meet them. 


There is just pride and pleasure in 
knowing that there is going to be a 
surplus left when the weekly bills are 
paid—much greater pleasure than the 
temporary enjoyment of things we 
cannot afford.—Selected. 
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How Busy Business Men 
Can Keep Fit 
(Continued from page 14) 


simulate the activities of primitive 
life, so must he contrive some means 
of exercising his teeth and jaws as 
a substitute for the work formerly 
imposed upon them. 

The adjustment of weight to the 
ideal point, thorough intestinal elim- 
ination, correct posture, the normal 
balance of mental and physical work 
—these are some of the other prob- 
lems of hygiene affected by modern 
conditions of living. 

It would be foolish, of course, 
even if it were possible, to attempt 
a complete “return to nature” by 
abolishing all the ways and conven- 
tions of civilization. This would be 
throwing away our social inheritance 
and returning to barbarism. We 
must go forward, not backward. 
And just as the cure for the evils of 
democracy is said to be more 
democracy, so the cure for the evils 
of civilization must be more civiliza- 
tion. The equilibrium of nature hav- 
ing been upset by civilization, 
science, one of the great products of 
civilization, must now work out the 
remedy. 

What the world needs is not to 
abolish houses, but to ventilate them; 
not to go naked, but to devise better 
clothes, which have all of the advan- 
tages and none of the disadvantages 
of those we now wear; not to return 
to the diet of the anthropoid apes, 
but to remodel that which we have; 
not to give up chairs, but to improve 
the form of chairs; not to abandon 
reading, but to employ corrective 
glasses and clear printing. When, in 
future centuries, these come to be 
reckoned among the great triumphs 
of civilization, we may expect human 
life to be longer and _ perhaps 
stronger than in any primitive state 
of nature, just as where modern sci- 
entific forestry has been applied we 
find . longer-lived and better trees 
than ever grew in nature’s jungle. 





God feeds the birds, but He does- 
n’t throw the food into their 
nests.—Greek Proverb. 


x * * 


Now is the time to get ready. When 
the storm bursts there will be no time 
to set the masts or hand the rudder. 
Opportunities are sure to come which 
we shall most earnestly wish to em- 
ploy to the utmost. Our actual use 
of them, however, will depend not on 
what we wish, but on what we are.— 
Foss. 

*x* * * 


Much has been said about the rela- 
tive value of happiness; but write it 
on your heart that happiness is the 
cheapest thing in the world—when we 
buy it for some one else—Flemming. 
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High Tire Mileage 


Fisk Transportation Cords have already made 
an enviable record for uniformly high mileage. 
They also have proved satisfactory under the 
most difficult operating conditions. 
















These Cords are made under a construction 
which eliminates cross threads, controls spacing 
and tension of the cords and uniformly sur- 
rounds the cords with rubber. Under the process 


as used in manufacture by Fisk it is known as 
“Fisk Fillerless Cord.” 


The Fisk Transportation Cord is designed espe- 
cially to facilitate service in every field of 
transportation. 
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Forbes me ~ 


CA-Life ~ Saver for Busy Business CMNen. 
. 
O be successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


Ee business in general con- 
tinues at a rate considerably higher 
than normal, there are increasing num- 
bers of reports which indicate a meas- 
ure of trade reaction from the high 
volumes of earlier in the year. Such 
recessions are largely seasonal, how- 
ever, and are at the same time correct- 
ing any earlier tendency for production 
to outstrip the rate of consumption. 

Retail trade has shown perhaps as 
large a recession as any line, due large- 
ly to unfavorable weather conditions 
in many sections of the country. Chain 
store sales are holding up well, how- 
ever, as are also many lines of manu- 
facturing. The motor industry is con- 
tinuing far ahead of previous years at 
the current season, building construc- 
tion is at an wumnseasonably high rate, 
bank debits continue larger than in 
1925, and business failures are on the 
decline. Some disappointment in the 
Florida real estate boom has had a psy- 
chologically depressing effect upon the 
business outlook. 

Despite the fact that unfilled orders 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation have 
shown their first reaction in five 
months, steel shipments are running at 
a very high rate and mills seem to be 
well scheduled with Spring orders and 
inquiries for tonnage. The Corporation’s 
plants are currently at around 90 per 
cent., with the independents not much 
below that rate. 

Annual reports for 1925 of the larger 
industrial corporations are fulfilling the 
favorable prophecies and most com- 
panies showed the best profits last year 
that have been witnessed since the war. 

















. 
Prices 
Mo. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Duns laden: .......: 195.054 197.281 204.592 
BE 13.7229 14.0146 13.8852 


ENERAL commodity prices continue 

to decline and while the recessions 
have not been in the form of drastic 
breaks, they represent none the less 
what is developing into a _ stubborn 
downward trend in practically all com- 
modity markets. The tendency is at- 
tested by the various weekly indexes 
and the copyrighted Fisher average of 
200 articles has broken out of its pre- 


vious narrow range on the down side, 
with current levels at the lowest since 
early last Fall. 

Coal, coke, pig iron, miscellaneous 
metals, grains, cotton, rubber and tex- 
tiles are among some of the major 
groups which have tended recently to- 
ward lower prices. Wheat has con- 
tinued the reaction which developed last 
month under reports of increased for- 
eign yields, and despite intermittent re- 
coveries, probably on short covering, 
hovers not a great deal above the low 
for the current year. . Corn, oats, bar- 
ley and other grains have held some- 
what better, but rye dropped rather 
sharply early in the month. 


Cotton Prices Lower 


Cotton prices steadied a little at the 
end of last month but are once more 
giving way before the onslaught of 
foreign and domestic selling. Liverpool 
quotations have been decidedly weak, 
on reports of voluminous supplies com- 
ing out of Egypt, and the domestic 
market has been unable to stand up 
under the foreign news and the persis- 
tent selling of Southern wire houses and 
professional shorts. Textiles have gen- 
erally turned weaker and American 
Woolen Company has opened its Fall 
lines of semi-staple and fancy worsteds 
at additional reductions. The more 
staple worsteds are at least ten per 
cent. under the 1925 averagé, while 
fancy suitings show declines of 15 to 
as much as 20 per cent. from 1924 levels. 

Steel prices appear to be holding their 
official quotations quite well but con- 
cessions are still rumored on large or- 
ders. Heavy melting steel scrap has 
declined about 50 cents further, with 
current prices around $17 a ton, and 
pig iron quotations are somewhat er- 
ratic with the trend generally toward 
lower levels. The near-panic which en- 
sued in soft coal and anthracite sub- 
stitute markets following settlement of 
the hard coal strike last month, has 
abated to a great extent but there is 
still some distress selling going on. 
Prices have become once more fairly 
stabilized on bituminous but dealers are 
still overstocked on coke and other sub- 
stitutes. Coke has reached levels as low 
as around $3 a ton in large lots though 
the usual foundry quotation is again 
around $5 a ton. New York City retail 


CWS 


J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 
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and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
“Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & C i 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
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prices for the comparatively small sup- 
lies of anthracite obtainable are around 
$16 a ton. 

After steadying somewhat early in 
February the rubber market has again 
renewed its decline and prices have de- 
scended rather sharply with current quo- 
tations back around the comparatively 
low levels of last Summer. Crude and 
refined petroleum prices have held well 
and the miscellaneous metals have al- 
so been limited to moderate declines. 

Domestic Commodity Prices 
Latest Mo. Ago Year 
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| Labor and Wages | 


ITH the anthracite coal strike set- 

tled and the possibility of a rail- 
road strike barely discernible on the 
horizon, the only active engagement be- 
tween employer and employee is the 
textile strike which centers around Pas- 
saic, New Jersey. It is approaching its 
third month, and has laid up over 10,- 
000 workers and forced the virtual 
closing of all the larger woolen and 
worsted mills in that section. The fight 
was started many weeks ago over wage 
and working scales, but has now as- 
sumed the proportion of a royal battle 
between employee and employer. The 
strike has been attended by more than 
usual disorder, strikers have been. ac- 
cused of violence, and have attempted 
to organize picket squads of large 
proportions, in violation of court or- 
ders. 

Another strike which unquestionably 
would have assumed large proportions 
was settled early in the month, before it 
got under way. The _ International 
Ladies’ Garment Union and the Asso- 
ciation of Dress Manufacturers came to 
an apparent empasse in their arguments 
over various alleged omissions on the 
part of employers and breaking of 
agreement by the employees. A strike 
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was about to be called which would 
have tied up over 1,000 shops and near- 
ly 25,000 employees in the dress indus- 
try of the Metropolitan area, when Su- 
preme Court Justice J. M. Proskauer 
stepped into the breach. After a com- 
bined session, an agreement was 
reached providing for the appointment 
of an impartial chairman to settle the 
disputes involved, and the union called 
off the impending strike. The prob- 
lem has not been settled so easily in 
the Boston district. A strike of dress 
workers there is relatively small but 
has enlisted the attention of the De- 
partment of Labor, which is trying to 
bring about a peaceful settlement. 

Many of the individual railroad sys- 
tems have replied unfavorably to the 
demands of the rail workers for higher 
wage scales, though many still refrain 
from reply and one or two have actu- 
ally granted the increases. Officials of 
more than fifty Eastern railroads met 
recently in New York City and dis- 
cussed the wage demands of the con- 
ductors’ and trainmen’s brotherhoods, at 
which time, however, it was intimated 
that the roads would act independently 
in answering the pleas, rather than as 
a co-ordinated whole. The Norfolk & 
Western has granted its shopmen a two 
cents per hour advance in wages, but a 
number of the systems have already 
refused demands of their clerks for an 
advance in remuneration rates. 














Money and Banking | 











Mo. Ts. 
Ruling Ago Ago 
eR Oo. ere 5% 4% 44% 
60-90 day time........ h, A, 4 
Commercial Paper .... 4% 4%, 3% 
N. Y. Rediscount...... 4 4 3 


EALIGNMENT of values in the 

stock market and a consequent de- 
mand for quick funds may be partly 
responsible for some upward flurries in 
call money rates recently. Such upward 
movements, however, are usually to be 
expected in March, and it may also be 
said that the higher rates served to 
draw capital funds from the interior 
just as promptly as ever, and were 
therefore comparatively short-lived. In 
general, the ruling rates have hovered 
about 5 per cent., moderately higher 
than last month, and there has been less 
loaning at a discount from posted Ex- 
change rates than was previously appar- 
ent. 

Time money has not gained much in 
activity and demand for the longer ma- 
turities is not strong, due to the satis- 
factory situation which interior corpor- 
rations and banks find themselves in 
with respect to finances and cash bal- 
ances. Commercial paper market is more 
active and, although the ruling rate still 
remains at 44% per cent., offerings here 
are light and the 4% and even 434 per 
cent. rates are getting more business 
than, around the first of the month. 
Banker’s acceptances hold around 33% 
per cent., but the market shows little 
activity. 

The Clearing House Association has 
announced that hereafter its members 
in New York City will charge a com- 
mission on the placing of street loans, 
or call money, for interior correspon- 
dents, and thus unify the practice in 
this service. The charges have pre- 











































































Time Saving 





Cost Saving 
Work for“Vicror” 

















IN accepting these buildings 
the Victor Talking Machine 
Company said: 
“We take opportunity to compliment you 
on the satisfactory manner in which this 
exceptionally fine example of industrial | 
construction was carried out. The entire 
project was completed in a shorter time 


than we had anticipated and at a consider- 
able saving under our cost estimates.” 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





BOSTON, 147 Milk Street X NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 














SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg- PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bldg. 
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THREE WORDS 
THAT MAY ADD YEARS 
TO YOUR LIFE 


You are the average man or woman. You want to live a long 
and active life. You want to prolong the years of your earning 
power to the uttermost. 


Get Yourself Examined 


Don’t worry about your health. Don’t watch yourself live. But 
on the other hand, don’t bury your head in the sand like an 
ostrich and simply hope for the best. “Watch out.” 


Get Yourself Examined 


Over 250,000 men over twenty years of age will die in this 
country this year of heart-disease, kidney-disease, apoplexy, 
cancer, and tuberculosis—all preventable diseases. Who will 
these men be? Certainly not many of the group who arrange 
now for a critical investigation of their present physical condi- 
tion and physical trend. 


Get Yourself Examined 


Remember that the human machine does not run down like a 
clock. It generally breaks down. It is the constant strain at 
some already weakened spot that generally causes the smash-up. 
Find out your weak spots. If you take good care of your 
human machine it will take good care of you. 


Get Yourself Examined 


The Life Extension Institute was organized to provide you with 
a critical physical examination of your whole life and body for 
the purpose of discovering any unfavorable factors which may 
be causing a present lowered condition of your health or threat- 
ening your future health. 


Get Yourself Examined 


The founders of the Institute believe that fifteen to twenty years 
can be added to the average life by following out the system 
which it advocates. Since the Institute was organized over 
400,000 men and women have taken its health examinations and 
knowledge of the Institute’s scientific work has reached into 
every part of the world. No medical treatment is given by the 
Institute. Back of the Institute’s scientific policy is its Hygiene 
Reference Board of leading physicians, scientists and public 
health authorities. 


Get Yourself Examined 


The Institute’s examinations are available at its head offices 
in New York, Boston or Chicago or in the subscriber’s home 
town or city. Write, telephone, or visit the Institute for further 
information and for its free booklet, “How to Live Long,” and 
other free books on health and hygiene. 


—— —  — — — “It is the first step that counts?’ -——-—-——- 
INFORMATION BLANK 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. 


2s WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 1494 


Send me, free of charge, further information about your health services 
and your free books “How to Live Long” and other reprints on health 
and hygiene. 
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viously been various and often nil, the 
service being charged to good will of the 
interior institutions. Where charges 
have been made, they have usually 
ranged from 1 to 1% per cent., but the 
new regulation places the standard fee 
at 5 per cent. of the interest or dis- 
count realized from such loans on the 
“street.” The charge is still inconsider- 
able and will probably have no mate- 
rial effect on the regulatory flow of 
funds from the interior to meet tem- 
porary stringencies in the New York 
call money market. 

Recent figures of the Federal Reserve 
Bank and the New York Stock Ex- 
change on loans to brokerage houses 
show a tendency to decline after a 
week or two of advancing totals, follow- 
ing the first publication of these data. 
The reductions are due chiefly, it may 
be supposed, to liquidation in the stock 
market early in the month, a good deal 
of which was apparently brought about 
by actual calling of loans by the banks, 
especially those made to pools which 
had worked themselves into vulnerable 
positions with over-boomed stocks. 


Earnings of Federal Reserve 


Report of the combined Federal Re- 
serve System for the last year shows a 
net of $17,680,000 earned by all banks 
from discounting operations, a gain of 
nearly $2,000,000 over the previous 
year; while net profits from open mar- 
ket bill purchases amounted to slight- 
ly over $9,000,000, compared with $5,- 
700,000 in 1924, and government paper 
profits were $12,800,000, a moderate drop 
from the $14,712,000 reported in the 
year previous. Gross earnings of the 
system totalled $41,800,000, compared 
with only $38,340,000 in 1924, the gain 
being due in large measure to the 
growth notable in total holdings of bills 
and securities, despite an average earn- 
ing rate of only 3.17 per cent. in 1925, 
compared with 3.31 per cent. in the 
preceding year. All of the district banks 
showed larger gross last year than in 
1924, with the exception of Richmond, 
Minneapolis and Dallas. 

The Treasury Department has just 
announced closing of the proposals of 
holders to sell Third Liberty Loan bonds 
to the Government, though purchase 
prices have not been announced. The 
Government is currently buying about 
$100,000,000 of this issue for the sink- 
ing fund. 

Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board, 
have tended rather sharply lower in re- 
cent weeks, the decline amounting in 
one case to over 10 per cent. reduction 
from the figures of the previous week. 
Total figures for the cities reporting, are 
still, however, considerably above the 
corresponding weeks of 1925. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





- - 1926 1925 
a rere $5,424,869,000 $5,518,672,000 
aoe 527,861,000 $10,152,000 
Philadelphia ........ 457,171,000 $10,152,000 
ees 594,254,000 I 
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Kuhlman Transformer Installation at American Radiator Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Another Important Northern Industrial 
Finds Kuhlman Transformers Trustworthy 


KUHLMAN TRANSFORMERS have proven them- 
selves a valuable link in the chain of industrial equipment. 


As the list of industrials who purchase their power from 
utilities grows, Kuhlman Transformers steadily take 
their place on the lines servicing industry. 


Pictured above is the Kuhlman Transformer installa- 
tion at American, Radiator Company, St. Paul, Minn., on 
the lines of a prominent utility. 


If you are not already on the list, send your name to 
receive KUHLMAN KURRENTS, a monthly paper 
written in the interests of the man who uses Trans- 
formers. Kuhlman Transformers are not advertised in 


the text. 
Ask for Bulletin F-210 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Power, Distribution and 
Street Lighting Transformers 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





Business Diversity 


A public utility system serving a large number of mod- 
erate sized business enterprises is more likely to have a 
steady demand for its service than one serving a small 
number of large ones. 


The more numerous and diverse the activities in a com- 
munity are, the more likely they are to balance one another. 


The Associated System serves an unusually wide variety 
of moderate sized business enterprises. By actual count it 
serves approximately 1,200 enterprises employing 25 or 
more persons each. While not counted, the number em- 
ploying less than 25 is by far the larger group. 


Of the 1,200 enterprises, over 800, or approximately 70%, 
are also of moderate size, employing 25 to 100 persons. 
Less than 29% employ 100 to 1,000 persons and only 14% 
employ over 1,000 persons. 


The location of Associated properties in 11 states neces- 
sarily means diversity in business activities; the fact that 
the business enterprises served are numerous and of mod- 
erate size literally brings about “diversity within diversity.” 


Variety of business activities tends to produce desirable 
conditions for the worker and uniform business prosperity 
for the community. This in turn steadies the demand for 
utility service and stabilizes the earnings therefrom. 


We invite inquiry regarding opportunities for expanding your 
business by locating in territories served by properties of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


For information concerning Associated facilities 
and securities, write to its subsidiary, 


ETS 


GAS & ELECTRIC 


Seq, 









Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co. 






































71 Broadway , 


E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in es) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $75,000,000 


New York 




















Coming Soon—a New Forbes Book—“Automotive Giants of America 
—Men Who Are Making the Motor Industry””—Price, $2.50 
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Railroads 








eran igg- sia reports of Class 1 
railroads for the month of Janu- 
ary show some irregularity in net oper- 
ating income but most carriers are still 
well ahead of the corresponding month 
in 1925. Total net for the month should 
show a substantial gain over previous 
years, although displaying further de- 
clines from December of last year. 

Of the three greater geographical di- 
visions, operating statistics now avail- 
able for the entire year of 1925 indicate 
that the Southern roads enjoyed the 
greatest degree of prosperity. Class 1 
carriers in this division showed the 
largest proportionate gain in gross rev- 
enues and net operating income, the 
largest ratio of gain in freight revenue 
and the only gain in passenger revenue. 
Freight revenues advanced 9 per cent., 
passenger revenues 4.8 per cent., and 
net operating income showed a gain of 
22.4 per cent. over the previous year. 
The Eastern district was second with a 
gain in net operating income of 
slightly less than 17 per cent., and the 
Western classification came last with 
an increase of less than 10 per cent. 


1925 Rail Summary 


Summary of results for all Class 1 
railroads in the United States for last 
year shows a gain in freight revenues of 
4.7 per cent. over 1924. Passenger rev- 
enues declined 1.9 per cent., total rev- 
enues gained 3.2 per cent., maintenance 
charges increased 1 per cent., taxes ad- 
vanced 5.4 per cent., and net operating 
income showed a gain of 15.2 per cent. 

Actions of the larger systems on the 
demands of employees for increased 
wages is rather slow and cautious. The 
Norfolk & Western is the first such 
road to accede to the workers and has 
granted its shopmen an increase of 2 
cents an hour. The New York Central 
has definitely refused the demands of 
shopmen and several smaller roads have 
refused demands of their clerks for 
higher remuneration. Negotiations by 
the shopmen are now under way with 
Seaboard Air Line, Southern Railway, 
Erie, Chicago & Northwestern, St. 
Paul, Chesapeake & Ohio, and various 
ather large systems. 


New York Tractions 


Some interesting figures are made 
available in a late report of the Tran- 
sit Commission of New York City for 
the third quarter of last year. Total 
passengers carried by all public utility 
street railways in New York City 
gained 1.6 per cent. over the previous 
year. The Interborough subway lines 
gained 3.6 per cent., the Brooklyn Man- 
hattan lines gained 5.5 per cent., and 
the elevated lines lost more than 3 per 
cent. Surface lines in the Bronx and 
Queens advanced 3 and 28 per cent., 
respectively, those in Brooklyn were al- 
most stationary, while Manhattan lost 5 
per cent. and Richmond dropped 15 per 
cent. The Fifth Avenue Coach lines 
increased their passenger traffic by 
slightly over 15 per cent., compared with 
1924. 

Loadings of revenue freight have 
again turned upward, following the 
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Do you buy bonds in the national market-place? 





























Are you buying bonds as intelli- 
gently as you shop for clothes or 
shoes or groceries? Do you pat- 
ronize the investment house with 
size, reputation and experience to 
place before you in wide variety 
the pick of the country’s bond 
issues? Or are you content to 
buy securities at some “cross- 
roads store’”’ where limited stocks 
and outlook must necessarily de- 
prive you of many opportunities 
for safer, more profitable invest- 
ment! G. L. Miller & Co. is a 
national investment market-place. 
* s *& 


Current Miller Bond issues offer 
you the pick of the country’s 
investment opportunities 


These investment opportunities 
are prepared by men who have 
devoted their lives to the study of 
real estate—who bring engineering 
and architectural skill as well as 
financial conservatism to their 
task. These men are in touch with 
national conditions—have selected, 

















on a national scale, hotels, apart- 
ment houses or office buildings in 
thriving communities as security 
for these issues of Miller First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 


Do your investments pay 7% 
with safety? 


Consider the following features 
which make Miller Bonds a satis- 
factory investment: Each bond 
issue secured by a first mortgage 
on an income-earning property. 
Interest up to 7 per cent. Normal 
Federal Income Tax refunded. 
Various state taxes refunded or 
paid. Genuineness of each bond 
certified by a bank. Denominations 
of convenient size — $100, $500, 
$1000. 


Cierantend, if you desire 


The holder of any Miller Bond can 
obtain an unconditional and bona 
fide guarantee of payment of prin- 























cipal and interest on his bond upon 
payment of 3 of 1 per cent annual 
premium. This guarantee, issued 
by a separate but allied company, 
the G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage 
Guarantee Corporation, incorpor- 
ated under and subject to the 
Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, is one of the strongest ever 
offered. ; 


Write for list of current Miller 
offerings today 


Buy your bonds in the national market- 
place. Participate in the prosperity of 
thriving communities far and near. Your 
name on the coupon will bring a com- 
plete list of current Miller offerings. To 
sign this coupon may well mean in- 
creased income all through 1926—and 
after. Sign it and mail it at once. 





G. L. MILLER & CO., Incorporated 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me a list of current Miller 
offerings. 











G.L. MILLER & CO. 


‘INCORPORATED 


Telephone, Vanderbilt 5490. 30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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A CAR + WORTHY - . iTs 





As Beautiful As It Is 


Wonderful In Performance 


@ You have always known the Rickenbacker chassis— 
both sixes and vertical 8’s—were super-fine in con- 
struction and matchless in performance. 


CyYou did not perhaps, consider the bodies quite up 
to that standard. 


@ There was a reason for that. 


@ Like most other automobile manufacturers Ricken- 
backer in the past did not build, but bought, its 
bodies. Therefore could not control the details of 
workmanship and quality of materials. 


@ Recently, Rickenbacker purchased the big (12-acre) 
plants which built bodies for this and other concerns. 


@ Now those plants are devoted exclusively to the 
designing, fabricating and finishing of Rickenbacker 
bodies. 


( Seven types are standard this season—and all conform 
to Rickenbacker standards of quality—which are the 
highest. 


C Better cloth is not made than that silk-mohair which 
now goes into the upholstery of Rickenbacker closed 
types. Finer leather is not known than goes into the 
open models. 


€ Money cannot buy better springs or other materials— 
nor does the industry know better craftsmanship. 


C ‘‘At last’’ you will exclaim, when you see the new 
models—‘‘Rickenbacker bodies are in full harmony 


with the performance of the chassis.”” 


@P. S. These chassis are identical with that in which ‘‘Cannon 
Ball’? Baker during 1925, made the longest list of road records 
ever made by one man driving the same car in one year. 





Rickenbacker Motor Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 





7 Pass. Phaeton - 
5 Pass. Phaeton - 
4 Pass. Roadster - 
5 Pass. Coupe Sedan 


5 Pass. Brougham 
5P 4 


4 Pass. DeLuxe Coupe 





Vertical ‘‘Eight’’ Prices 
$2195 


4 Pass. Coupe Roadster 2320 
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usual decline early in the year, and lat- 
est weekly figures are well above the 
900,000 car level and are running mod- 
erately ahead of the corresponding 
weeks in 1925, though slightly under 
those for 1924. Coke, livestock, coal, 
grains and miscellaneous freight ail 
show increases over 1925, while small 
decines are reported in merchandise, for- 
est products and ore. 


Situation in Florida 


Due to greatly improved rail traffic 
conditions and practical clearing of the 
way for all shipments north of Jack- 
sonville, the Florida rail embargo has 
been greatly modified, and car load lots 
on all but a few restricted non-essen- 
tials are now given free passage to the 
South of the state. Seaboard Air Line 
has recently announced plans for over 
600 miles of new way along the west 
coast of Florida and across Georgia 
which will eventually give the system a 
mileage of nearly 5,500 miles. Sentiment 
in the House of Representatives has 
been somewhat divided on the Watson- 
Parker Railroad Labor Bill, which calls 
for abolition of the old Railroad Labor 
Board, and setting up in its place arbi- 
tration machinery engineered solely by 
the railroad employers and employees. 
The latter groups stand solidly behind 
the proposal, however, and indications 
are that it will soon be put into effect. 


[Cotton and Grain | 


FTER almost a month of variation 

within a comparatively small range, 
cotton prices have broken into new low 
ground for the current year on heavy 
selling from abroad and Southern do- 
mestic markets. There have been fre- 
quent rallies, chiefly on short covering, 
but no definite strength has recently 
appeared and quotations on most op- 
tions still fluctuate not much above the 
extreme low levels reached for the 1925- 
26 season. With March notice day be- 
hind them, traders have again taken the 
short side, due largely to satisfactory 
growing weather in domestic cotton 
states, to less satisfactory reports from 
Liverpool trade markets and to a decid- 
ed falling off in United States exports 
in recent weeks. Spot demand has 
been unsatisfactory and domestic dry 
goods markets have eased off together 
with a decline in the takings of domestic 
consuming mills. Disappearance of the 
present crop in the shape of domestic 
consumption and exports amounts to 
nearly 9,000,000 bales, the largest on rec- 
ord of the same period in previous years, 
and sentiment looking toward the con- 
tinuation of such taking up of the cur- 
rent crop has been bolstered by indi- 
cations of a failure in the Indian jute 
yield which will favor a larger substi- 
tution of cotton. Indications continue, 
however, that acreage to be planted in 
Texas and other large cotton states will 
be on a very large scale, despite warn- 
ings of banking authorities. 

News in the wheat pits cannot be 
characterized as entirely bearish, but 
reports have generally been favorable 
to the growing crops, and prices con- 
tinue to give way before selling in do- 
mestic markets and weakness in Liver- 
pool, Winnipeg and other centers. The 
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RESOURCE 


Ability springs from a background 
of resources. The lawyer meets 
the issue by drawing on his store 
of knowledge and experience; the 
athlete by calling on his muscular 
reserve. 


Industrial institutions produce by 
the same general principle, their 
special ability gauged in a meas- 
ure by the length and breadth of 
their experience, and the wealth 
of knowledge experience has 
bestowed. 


Continental Motors, its history 
coincident with the growth of the 
automotive industry, its output 
the largest in point of total units 
and variety of designs, its equip- 
ment the most extensive in its 
line, amply qualifies under the 
accepted rules of resources. 


But the greatest measure of Con- 
tinental resources is not to be 
found by any physical yard-stick, 
but by a correct appreciation of 
the mastery it maintains over 


the profound principles of inter- 
nal combustion engineering. 


Only a fraction of the whole 
truth has ever been told, or is 
even known. Continental has 
been a discoverer—a trail blazer. 
Many have followed and capital- 
ized on Continental ingenuity. 


Today Continental possesses the 
greatest store of knowledge based 
on experience that exists in the 
internal combustion engineering 
world. It is the result of several 
hundred distinct motor designs 
and a total factory output of more 
than 2,750,000 motors. 


Among Continental’s tangible 
resources are two gigantic pro- 
ducing plants, a tremendous or- 


ganization in man power, ideal 


mechanical equipment, high skill 
in precision processes, quantity 
production layout and many 
other important assets. But the 
greatest of all Continental re- 
sources is Continental ability 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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Y vecsxc NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 




















Experience 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


XPERIENCE, in any busi- 
ness, is important, but in 
the banking business, which is 
the channel through which all 
other businesses are conducted, 
experience is imperative. The 
Chemical places at the disposal 
of its depositors the cumulative, 
uninterrupted experience of one 
hundred and two years! 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH fh 


by 
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moisture over the winter wheat belt in 
this country around the first of the 
month has been beneficial to those crops 
and others in the more northern states 
are under protective coverings of snow 
Preparation of land for new crops has 
been favorable in many of the West- 
ern states. Weakness in the various 
options has been due more to estimated 
gains in yield of foreign countries and 
a larger world surplus rather than to 
domestic developments, although the 
low prices at which Pacific Coast wheat 
has been quoted on the Atlantic sea- 
board has led to rumors that that sec- 
tion of the country has a rather large 
surplus which it is trying to dispose 
of. Weekly export figures have recently 
taken a rather large slump and are 
greatly below the figures for earlier in 
the year. Canadian stocks, on the 
other hand, are reported as the lowest 
in years for corresponding seasons, 
with about 110,000,000 bu. visible and no 
other supply for sale. 


Estimated Wheat Crops 


Recent estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture show material gains in 
European wheat crops and a small gain 
in the output of Africa, while North 
America, Asia and the Southern Hemi- 


sphere, all surplus producers, show 
rather heavy losses from last year’s 
yields. Some of the estimates, with 
comparisons of last year, in bushels, 
follow : 
1925-6 1924-5 
Bushels Bushels 
CN aia wi isis Seiiien snes 416,850,000 097 
United States.......... 365, 872,673,000 
SD. awensnaieees cas 329,073,000 286,179,000 
ERE Re ve APE 240,849,000 170,144,000 
Ne eee 14,056,000 6,576,000 
MEINE aa scares caccees 106,666,000 89,199,000 
NED sons cieciaines cine 58,569,000 32,498,000 
ERS SEE ee 36,642,000 34,186,000 
I iS atch es cedomat 324,651,000 366,064 ,000 
PRE — se ono news sos 214,765,000 191,433,000 
EUMITOEE: .o. . 00. .00000 110,000,000 164,042,000 


Despite the weakness in most other 
grain markets, corn has held quite well, 
though also showing further moderate 
declines. Movement of Iowa cash corn 
has fallen off materially but North 
American available supplies are current- 
ly reported at 34,172,000 bu., compared 
with only 33,494,000 bu. last year. 








Other Commodities 
































Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
































GENERAL MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Within a few months some manu- 
facturing organization can secure 
the services of a high-grade execu- 
tive, whose past success in financing, 
manufacturing and management 
shows a remarkable record. 

He is 45, and in 22 years has been 
with only 3 companies, 10 years with 
his last connection, which he is 
leaving purely because of a merger. 
He does not want a position unless 
opportunity to share in profits, and 
to be assured of permanent connec- 
tion for next 15 years goes with it. 
This is an unusual opportunity, as 
can be seen from statement of facts. 
The advertiser will acknowledge 
your inquiry and arrange interview. 
Address Box 147, Forbes Magazine. 
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Coal—The natural results of settle- 
ment of the long strike in the anthra- 
cite coal fields are apparent in slowly 
gaining production of hard coal while 
figures on bituminous output have re- 
versed their long upward trend and are 
now embarked on a definite downward 
movement. Recent figures showed week- 
ly production of bituminous at about 
11,000,000 tons compared with over 12,- 
000,000 in the previous week. A good 
deal of congestion has occurred in mov- 
ing the various grades of coal and sub- 
stitutes since the end of the strike 
found many dealers, as well as railroad 
yards and primary sources of supply, 
loaded with inferior grades and with 
over-supplies of soft coal, most of which 
they have tried to move before the 
anthracite production returns to nor- 
mal proportions. Around the first of 
the month it was estimated that there 
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out streets and water lines, Clewiston, Florida. 
Clewiston Inn shows in the background. There 
is no better security back of any community’s 
pledge than the gigantic building and construc- 
tion activity which you will find in Clewiston 
today. 

Remember—Clewiston makes no boast that it 
is today a finished project. Its chief recommen- 
dation lies in the fact that it is going forward 
rapidly, that it is fulfilling its promises. _ 

With reputable men backing it, Clewiston is 
being created as a model community where you 
may live the year round in Florida’s health-build- 
ing climate. A tremendous reclamation project 
is surrounding Clewiston with 43,000 acres of 
some of the richest soil in the world—creating a 
region of vast potential wealth for agriculture 
and industry. 

Read the basic factors behind Clewiston. Let 
us tell you of its progress today. Look to the 
security behind the pledge! 

General Office 
CLEWISTON SALES COMPANY 











Home Sites Business Sites 
900 $1,500 
NOW 32900 NOW 41,50 






Initial payment 25% 
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CLEWISTON 
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CLEWISTON SALES COMPANY 


Something 
Different 


Back of Clewiston are four basic com- 
munity building forces combining to 
assure a steady growth and increas- 
ing wealth. 


1, 


An ideal climate and natural healthy 
environment so necessary to the 
prosperity and social upbuilding of 
any community. 


2. Transportation facilities. Clewiston 


enjoys rail transportation with Atlan- 
tic Coast Line Railroad and will 
have water connections through can- 
als and river to both ocean and gulf. 
It is now being connected with both 
coasts at Ft. Myers and Palm 
Beach by the new Cross State 
Highway, expected to be finished 
early in 1926. 


3. Agricultural wealth—super-produc- 


tion in all seasons of the fruits, 
vegetables and cereals of the temper- 
ate zone and in due season of sub- 
tropical products, oranges, femons, 
nuts. And sugar cane soil equal to 
the richest. in the world. 

. Industrial activity—with raw mate- 
rials right at the door, the native 
products of the surrounding soil. 
The-sugar mill and other industries 
contemplated for Clewistan should 
create a circulation of wealth, a basis 


for business and professional activity |}. 


the dawn of industrial Florida. 


The combination of these four great 
elements offers a firm basis for the 
prediction that Clewiston will become 


one of the great cities of Florida. 
Send for maps showing rail- 
ways, highways and 
canals, 


#12 N. Michigan Ave., Suite 406 
Chicago, Il. 


Please send me, without the slightest obligation, 
your booklet entitled ‘‘Florida’s Future—The 


Story of Clewiston.” 
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This New Pencil 


Keeps your name at your pros- 


pect’s finger tips all the time! What 


it means in sales 


Cue MANAGERS, purchasing 
agents—executives of many big 
companies—have racked their brains 
to find an auxiliary sales force for 
their business. Here is the method 
now adopted by thousands of impor- 
tant businesses with a success their 
previous efforts have made seem all 


the more spectacular. 

Ordinary “souvenirs” were of short 
life. They failed in the important 
duty of selling the thing they were 
supposed to advertise. Because their 
novelty soon wore off they were dis- 
ee to the waste basket, or i 
to clerks or stenographers whose 


buying value was zero. 
Not so those firms that use the 





Autopoint’s 3 Big 
Exclusive Features 

1 Cannot “jam”—protected by an ex- 
clusive patent. 

2 Bakelite barrel—onyx-like, light- 
weight material—cannot dent, split 
or tarnish 

3 But 2 simple moving parts. Nothing 
complicated to go wrong. No re- 
pairs, no bother. 











Autopoint Company 
4619 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 











FREE to Business 
Executives 
A beautiful sample 

Autopoint Pencil 


“That’s mighty fine 
of Jones & Co.” 





















and good will 


new Autopoint pencil. For this suc- 
cessful little reminder is one that no 
man, no matter how many pencils he 
might own, would ever discard. 
Once a man has written with 
Autopoint, a new writing delight is 
his. His Autopoint becomes his 
pocket companion. Your advertise- 
ment on the barrel is constantly at 
his fingertips. 
Read the important exclusive fea- 
tures of Autopoint—its non-break- 
able construction, its feather light- 
ness, its simplicity. See the important 
big firms that use it constantly in 
their daily business. Firms who have 
weighed the importance of their spe- 
cial advertising and give first place 
to Autopoint. 
Then clip the coupon and mail it 
for our interesting proposition, for a 
fine sample Autopoint for yourself. 
Get the prices for Autopoints, im- 
rinted with your company’s name. 
Bo not overlook this new important 
way to advertise your business. 


Mail the coupon NOW. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


{ 

t 

1 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. Only 

; Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint Pencil, 
y your business-building gift proposition, prices of pencils and 
j stamping and full information. I attach business card or 
| letterhead. 

! 
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were over 700,000 tons of substitutes on 
hand in the New York market alone and 
coal yards were tied up with approx- 
imately 12,000 cars which had to be dis- 
posed of before the way is clear for 
the regular delivery of anthracite. The 
latter has been stabilized at a retail 
price of from $15 to $17 a ton, moderate- 
ly above the pre-strike quotations of 
last Fall. 

Rubber—There have been no radical 
news reports of any kind to influence 
the rubber markets either way, but 
prices have nevertheless broken to new 
low levels on the reaction and that 
commodity is once more selling at 
around levels which were current late 
last Spring, before the greater bulk of 
the advance had set in. The chief rea- 
son for the drastic declines in quotations 
are given as relaxation of British re- 
striction on exports from Malay, as oper- 
ative under the Stevenson Act, but it 
is much more plausible that the drop 
is the result of speculative over-buying 
and the psychological effect of efforts 
in this country to find new areas of 
production as well as to restrict con- 
sumption through drastic economies in 
use. Both of the newly established rub- 
ber exchanges in New York City are 
now in complete operation and although 
volume of tonnage traded in is almost 
steadily on the increase, prices respond 
easily to weakness abroad and the only 
buying support appears sometimes to 
come chiefly from the short interest. 

Petroleum—Although the rate of de- 
cline in domestic production of crude 
petroleum has been reduced greatly in 
recent weeks, the United States out- 
put is still not far from the lowest 
point reached in well over a year, and 
shows about a 15 per cent, reduction 
from the peak output of last May. 
Prices for both crude and refined prod- 
ucts have held up better than most com- 
modity quotations, and in a few sections 
of the country, notably in the South, 
gasoline prices have even advanced 
moderately. There appear to be some 
concessions on price of gasoline in the 
mid-continent field but kerosene has 
been firm to strong. Corporation re- 
ports now being issued for 1925, give 
testimony to the betterment of the in- 
dustry as a whole last year, and profits 
generally in this field show up better 
than for many years past. 

Metals—After their sudden spurt to 
higher prices last month, most of the 
miscellaneous metals have had moder- 
ate reactions. After reaching a high 
price of 1434 cents, copper has dropped 
back but is still above quotations of 
late last year. Tin has been the out- 
standing exception to the general trend 
on an active demand which has carried 


quotations to new high levels for the 
year. 








Shipping and Trade 




















REIGHT and charter markets con- 

tinue their lassitude, despite proph- 
ecies for a more active trade in the 
Spring. There has been a comparative- 
ly good movement of export coal to 
Rio and other South American ports 
as well as to Western Italy. Better de- 
mand for tonnage on trans-Atlantic 
sugar is also noted, as well as continued 
holding up of coastwise movement 
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One of the Reasons Why 








a 


Harvey S. Firestone, President, 
addressing the 25th Annual 
Stockholders’ Meeting of The 
Firestone Tire @ Rubber Com- 
pany; held in the Firestone 
Clubhouse Auditorium, Akron, 
Ohio, December 15th, 1925. 


Firestone Tires are Better 


HERE are the designers 
and builders of Firestone 
Tires, over 14,000 strong. 
Every one is a stockholder, 
sharing responsibility and re- 
wards with the active head 
of the Company. 


The annual Stockholders’ 
meeting, shown above, is a 
tribute to the spirit behind 
Firestone’s success. To these 
men and women the figures 
relating to sales and profits 
mean more than mere mate- 
rial gain. The tremendous 
increase in public demand 


for Firestone products gives 
each one that satisfaction 
which is life’s richest accom- 
plishment—the knowledge 
of a job well done and the 
tangible demonstration of 
public appreciation. 


There is intimate contact, 
a pulling together—that in- 
tangible something in the 
Firestone organization that 
makes for efficiency, econ- 
omy and outstanding prog- 
ress—and is one of the 
reasons why Firestone builds 
better tires. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


@ Firestone 





AMERICANS 


SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . K6&inalont. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
INVESTMENTS 
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KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


7 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
































Marland Oil 
Company 


s+ F ae net earnings in 1925 of $7.80 a share 
on the present outstanding stock, no 
funded debt, strong financial position and 
large oil reserves, this Company is strongly 
intrenched in the oil industry. 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


F. S. SMITHERS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


19 Nassau Street New York 
































% Doubles Your Money 
% In 9 Years 


Get this high interest rate safely 
through our First Mortgage Bonds on 
select, income-producing properties, 


in MIAMI, FLORIDA 


fastest growing city in U. S., where money 


earns big wages. Put your money in the Path 
of Prosperity. Our booklet tells you HOW and 
WHY. Don’t delay—send tn coupon today. 


(0 Check here if you want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 80% from the first day. 


Southern Bond & Mortgage Co. 


504 Colonial Building Miami, Florida 
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from Cuba northward. Otherwise the 
markets are slow and without feature. 
Mr. Bert E. Haney of Oregon has 
tendered his resignation as a member 
of the U. S. Shipping Board. He is 
notable at least for having refused to re- 
sign at the request of the President last 
Fall when he was accused of refusing 
support to Admiral Palmer of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, contrary to a 
promise supposed to have been made 
when he was named to the Board. 
Haggling continues over the American 
Oriental Mail Line ships and R. Stan- 
fey Dollar is expected to submit still 
another bid for the five vessels of the 
fleet. The Board has previously refused 
a number of his offers, including a re- 
cent one of $600,000 for the five boats. 
The Board is receiving bids for ships 
of the consolidated Atlantic Australian 
and American India services, each of 
which has a fleet of six vessels carrying 
on a freight service to the Far East. 
The Board expects more than the usual 
number of bids for the two lines. 


Intercoastal Secession 


Trouble once more looms ahead for 
the Intercoastal Conference, after 
breaks in its ranks seemed averted by 
Shipping Board intervention late last 
year. Demands of the _ inter-coastal 
lines still outside the Conference include 
differential allowances on rates and 
abandonment of the unanimous consent 
rule now in effect, which many of the 
outside lines hold to be the equivalent 
of minority control. It is doubtful 
that the Conference will accede to these 
demands, and some of the independent 
lines have even announced that they 
would prefer to hold aloof from cof&- 
cial association with other lines. The 
Conference appears to be weakening its 
position through the new fifteen-day 
withdrawal clause which goes into ef- 
fect March 15. Lines hereafter are 
forced to give only 15 days’ notice of 
withdrawal instead of the previous 60- 
day notice. 

Further difficulties appear imminent 
in the threat of a group of Pacific in- 
tercoastal lines to abrogate the $9 min- 
imum rate agreement unless the Con- 
ference takes action to restore the old 
fifty-fifty agreement on trans-shipments 
to the Far East. The latter agreement 
called for equal division of revenues 
and transfer and terminal charges, but 
was displaced by the $9 minimum rate 
clause last year. 


Trade Geography 


Interesting comparisons of 1925 trade 
with other years continue to come to 
light in further reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. With regard to 
trade by geographical divisions, our im- 
ports from Asia showed the largest 
gain, an increase of nearly $400,000,000, 
which brought that figure for the first 
time on record to a higher level than 
imports from any other division. Rub- 
ber and silk accounted largely for the 
record increase, both in money value 
and volume of imports. Following is a 
summary in thousands of dollars: 


Imports from: 1924 1925 
MEE xcs ccinawascsaswcosed $1,096,087 $1,237,832 
North America ............. 995,156 981,449 
South America ............. 466,074 518,991 
Me 6a caticmracabantcoen 930,708 1,319,771 
ial ERE Vipera 48,995 77 
WME Soc eivcsesausddcacnwecne 72,992 92,144 
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$350,000 


First Mortgage 8% Real Estate Gold Bonds 
Secured by 
MARSHALL HOTEL, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA, Trustee 


e e e 


Description: The Marshall Hotel will be a ten 
story, fireproof hotel of concrete and hollow tile con- 
struction, containing 220 rooms, each with bath, six 
stores and two dining rooms. The building will be 
absolutely fireproof and its furnishings and appoint- 
ments will attract the highest type of patronage. 


Demand: The Marshall Hotel will be located in 
the heart of the city of Fort Lauderdale at the corner 
of two main thoroughfares in the center of business 
activity and accessible to all sections, districts and 
points of commercial and social importance. Fort 
Lauderdale is one of the important cities on the Florida 
East Coast. It is seriously in need of additional hotel 
facilities, as there are at present only 230 hotel rooms 
in the various hotels situated in this city. 








Total Closed Issue - 
Appraised Valuation 
Margin of Security - - 


$350,000 
$758,750 
116% 
Maturities - - - - 2to8 years 
Interest Rate - - - - - - 8% 
Denominations $100, $500, $1000 


afel 
v4 P 


Mortgagor: Regarding Mr.Wm. H. Marshall, Mort- 
gagor, Mr. W. C. Kyle, President of the Fort Lauder- 
dale Bank and Trust Company, writes—‘“Mr. W. H. 
Marshall is known to me as a successful business man 
of substantial reputation and financial standing.” 
Mr. Marshall has been a resident of Fort Lauderdale 
for 26 years; is rated by R. G. Dunn, ‘$1,000,000: 
first-class’? and is a successful commission merchant 
in Florida citrus fruit and produce. He owns the 
Marshall Building in Fort Lauderdale, which yields 
him a gross annual income of approximately $46,000. 
Mr. Marshall was the first Mayor of Fort Lauderdale 
and has served two terms in the Florida State 
Legislature. 





Security: The security for this $350,000 bond 
issue is a closed first mortgage on land, building, 
equipment and furnishings valued at $758,750, and 
a first lien on the annual net earnings of the property 
estimated at $85,890. The value of the mortgaged 
property is 2.16 times the amount of the bond issue 
and the annual net earnings are 3.06 times the 
greatest annual interest charges. 


$100 Bonds — $500 Bonds — $1000 Bonds 


Partial Payments Accepted 
Orders may be telegraphed at our expense and confirmed by mail. 


Mail the-coupon below for an illustrated descriptive circular of this 8% 
Investment Offering. 


Write to 
/ 


"TRUST COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


MIAMI, 


An institution operating under the 
banking laws of the State of Florida. 
An organization which has been iden- 
tified with Florida’s development since 
1909 ... An investment house with 
an unbroken safety record. 


Name 


FLORIDA 


TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA 


Miami, Florida 


Without obligation kindly mail descriptive circular of 
the Marshall Hotel 8% First Mortgage Bond Issue. 





Address 


City 





State. 
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The First Telephone 
Switchboard used for 
commercial purposes. 
New Haven, 1878. It 
connected eight lines. 
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The first switchboard 


VER ayear after the telephone uttered its 
© first sentence on March 10, 1876, the first 
switchboard experiment took place. Four 
Boston banks and a manufacturing concern 
were connected, utilizing burglar alarm wires. 
The first switchboard to give commercial tele- 
phone service was installed in New Haven in 
1878, connecting eight subscribers. 


From these crude beginnings have evolved 
the complex central office switchboards of to- 
day. Installed in over 6,000 offices, they connect 
nearly 17,000,000 telephones, one with another. 
This operating equipment of the Bell System 
constitutes over one-fifth of its physical property 
and represents an investment of more than 
$600,000,000. 

Underlying the securities of the Bell System are 
this plant and thenation-wide service it provides. 
The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T.—parent 

company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 


stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts.” 
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Are You Right 








9 Many sold out months ago, too soon. Some 
On the Market: have been short all the way up. Others 
are now “hung up” with weak issues. 


Those reasonably right have made large 
profits—are making profits now. 


Hold Stocks Now? Sell? 
Sell Short? 


This market is puzzling most investors 
now. As this Service has an exceptionally 
good record for being right, our present 
keen specific analysis of the outlook should 
; ; prove of decided value to you. A few 
1 copies reserved for distribution free. 
ii Simply address 


American Securities Service, Suite 847, Corn Exch. Bank Bldg., New York 
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Read the life stories of the men who are making our 
Motor Industry in the new Forbes book “‘Automotive Giants 
of America’? — Out Soon 
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HE day for the which the patient 

and over-burdened taxpayer has 
waited and dreamed dawned early in 
the month when the United States Rev- 
enue Act of 1926 became legally enact- 
ed. With a modest and quiet sweep 
of his pen, President Coolidge signed 
the bill which does away with practical- 
ly all of the so-called nuisance taxes, 
repeals the capital stock tax, the pub- 
licity clause for tax returns, and re- 
duces to a substantial degree the nor- 
mal and excess profits tax and the in- 
heritance tax. The principal advance 
is in the corporation tax, from 124% per 
cent. last year to 13 per cent. for 1926 
and to 13% per cent. provided for next 
year. 

Large Tax Reductions 

The final cut in Government taxes on 
the public, as compromised upon by the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, amounts to a reduction in levies 
of $387,811,000 under the income re- 
ceived last year. It is estimated that, 
with the voted reductions in force, the 
Government will receive in 1926, through 
such taxes, a total of only $2,360,000,000. 
This year’s reductions, with those of 
1924, bring the cut in three years to a 
total of $700,000,000, which amounts to 
a saving of about $2,000,000 a day to 
American taxpayers. 

Both Secretaries Hoover and Mellon 
signify their approval of the new bill, 
though it is far beyond the reductions 
originally contemplated. President Cool- 
idge, upon signing the act, expressed 
the opinion that only a very strict ad- 
herence to his avowed policy of govern- 
mental economy can save the nation 
from a deficit of around $100,000,000, 
due to the increased cuts read into the 
final bill. The President’s attitude is 
interpreted as an indication that he may 
veto a great many of the large appro- 
priation bills now before Congress, 
which would cut severely into the rev- 
enues for 1926. 


The Aluminum Case 

A long and somewhat wearisome at- 
tempt, apparently purely political in 
aspect, to bring Secretary Mellon into 
an unpopular light, through his connec- 
tion with the Aluminum Company of 
America, has run its course and petered 
out. The proceedings issued primarily 
from the Senate, through its Judiciary 
Committee, and it was alleged that con- 
tempt proceedings were in order against 
the company for violation of a consent 
decree of 1912. Upon review by the 
Department of Justice, there was found 
no basis for such proceedings, but the 
real point of the entire affair seems to 
have been a disinclination to admit the 
efficiency of a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who held any interest in capital 
success, financial affairs, or other mun- 
dane considerations of the business 
world. 

The various Congressional committees 
are already planning their labors with a 
view to an early completion and ad- 
journment. Among the more important 
items of business to be considered are 
the various appropriation bills and the 
debt-funding agreements with our for- 
eign creditors. 
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Five Keasons Why 
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HINMAN 


Recent years have brought a 
great increase in the number of men 
and women of limited means who 
have become interested in securities. . 


After the election of President 
Coolidge, this volume of “New 
Money” reached such proportions 
that it now totals millions upon 





Possessing the greatest per capita wealth 
in the United States, California—and par- 
ticularly San Francisco and the Bay region— 
offers in this new money an exceptionally 
fertile field for the exploitation of securities. 

The San Francisco Examiner, with its 
tremendous circulation, reaches not only men 
of wealth, but also affords an efficient means 
of reaching this constantly increasing new 
market for investment securities. 


Advertise where you reach the greatest number of potential 
investors—at the lowest cost per investor—in the . . . 
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Monarch of GUI UN 


the Bailies 
There Is NO Substitute for Circulation 


W. W. CHEW W. H. WILSON 
1819 Broadway, New York Hearst Bidg., Chicago 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
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CIAL ADVERTISING 
is PROFITABLE in the, 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER — 


Among the many reasons why the San 
Francisco Examiner is Central and Northern 
California’s best medium for financial advertising, 
five are predominant: 


A most complete staff of writers including B. C. 
Forbes, who needs no introduction to readers of his 
magazine, writing on general finance; George Wheeler 
Hinman, whose opinions on world and national business 
are eagerly sought, and Oscar H. Fernbach, acknowl- 
edged leading writer on local financial activities—togethet 
with complete local and national stock and bond quota- 
tions, market changes, and general financial news forms 
an unrivalled financial section toward which the investing 
public naturally gravitates. 


These features, coupled with a 
dominating circulation leadership, 
spell results to financial advertisers. 






























ONSERVE 
PROFITS BY 


Buying Bonds! 


Investing profits 
in sound bonds is 
a sure way to re- 
tain profits. 


Our current bond 
list provides you 
with some excel- 
lent suggestions. 


Ask for List X F105 


A.B. Leach & Co., Ine. 
62 Cedar St., New York 





Robert Jemison, Jr., of Birmingham, 
Ala., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, in a state- 
ment to Forbes: 


“Never before in my experience was 
the public interest in real estate greater. 
General _ business 








conditions are 
healthy and active 
and the nation is 
growing in wealth. 
Since the supply of 
land, both rural and 
urban, is limited, 
attention is turn- 
ing more and more 
to real estate as an 














105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Bostoa Philadelphia Cleveland 
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| Railroad Stocks } 


(The “hardcoalers’’) 


Since the settlement of 
the coal strike the an- 
thracite roads have com- 
manded a great deal of 
interest. 

Are these stocks now on 
the verge of a marked 
rise? Do they offer a 
sound purchase? 

A special bulletin ana- 
lyzing their position is 
now ready. Investors 
will find that it is clear, 
concise, reaches a defin- 
ite conclusion and gives 
a specific recommenda- 
tion. A copy free. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 
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investment for sav- 
ings. Events in other countries of the 
world have shown all of us that real 
estate is a form of property which 
maintains to an unusual degree its value 
throughout economic storms and poli- 
tical upheavals. 


“The very soundness and attractive- 
ness of real estate to investors, how- 
ever, has recently brought into the field 
of real estate finance some bpersons 
who have been willing to exploit public 
confidence. Most of us know of in- 
stances where investors have been per- 
suaded to lend greater sums upon real 
estate projects than the properties are 
worth. And we all have a common in- 
terest in stopping any such practices 
wherever they occur. Whenever any- 
one who invests in real estate or real 
estate securities, suffers loss, his disap- 
pointment will affect the sound as well 
as the unsound enterprises. I conceive 
it to be the duty of our real estate 
boards to act as the protectors of in- 
vestors in real property and to warn the 
public fearlessly when any such condi- 
tions arise in their communities.” 


Sir Eric Geddes, chairman of the Dun- 
lop Rubber Company, while on a business 
trip in this country: 

“The rubber industry is showing im- 
provement in England, but what the 
trend of rubber will be I cannot say. I 
look for considerable fluctuation over 
the next six months. The demand for 
tires is increasing all the time and our 
January business this year was larger 
than in the same month of last year by 
a considerable margin. The business 
situation in England is showing sub- 
stantial improvement and_ conditions 
look better there than at any time since 
the war. I expect the general business 
year of 1926 to be a great deal better 
than last year in all lines of business.” 


Richard B- Mellon, president of the 
Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, dis- 
cussing general business conditions: 


“Bank deposits in our section of the 
country are showing substantial gains 
over last year, and all reports which I 
receive indicate that business is 
thoroughly sound. The steel business 
around Pittsburgh is showing’ great 
improvement over the corresponding 
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) WHAT THE 
p LEADERS SAY 


periods of 1925. Steel rolling mills are 
operating at greater percentage of cap- 
acity and railroad orders are coming in 
at a higher rate than was the case last 
year. In my opinion, the stock market 
has not been over-bought, in view of 
our phenomenal prosperity, and _ it 
should go higher. A few specialties in 
the market appear to have become top- 
heavy, but the market is quick to right 
such conditions itself. The fundamental 
situation and underlying general busi- 
ness seems sound and favorable. Clear- 
ing up of the coal situation should help 
the hard coal roads, and they ought to 
show greater prosperity than they have 
in some time. As a whole, I see noth- 
ing at all to worry about regarding 
business in this country. The present 
year should be one of phenomenal pros- 
perity all along the line.” 


A. J. Brosseau, president of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., im a recent discussion of 
prospective bus demand: 

“More than 100,000 buses will be 
operating in this country before the 
end of the present 
year, and the de 
luxe type will pre- 
dominate. There 
appears to be no 
let-up in the de- 
sire of the public 
to ride on rubber, 
as is evidenced by 
the mounting sta- 
tistics of new bus 
lines, repeat orders 
and increased patronage. Steam roads. 
and electric lines show much greater 
interest in bus operation than previous- 
ly, and the current tendency appears to 
be toward supplementing existing tran- 
sit facilities with a widespread auxiliary 
system of co-ordinated bus routes. The 
earlier antipathy of the transit com- 
panies to the bus is waning as they 
realize more fully the appeal that the 
bus is making to the riding public. 

“It has been said that the bus will 
never completely supplant the existing 
forms of transportation but will mere- 
ly supplement them with the peculiar 
type of service not available from fixed 
track transit lines. Of course, there are 
many small trolley lines and_ short, 
branch, steam roads that will give way 
to the bus. This will happen when it 
becomes more generally known that 
buses can be operated more econom- 
ically than rail lines over the same 
routes, and that they are at. the same 
time more popular. 

“We are in the middle of a great 
wave of prosperity, and while it ¢on- 
tinues, the motor industry will ride 
along. I cannot yet see the end of the 
present era of industrial well being, and 
while it lasts the bus manufacturers may 
be counted upon to get their share.” 

















William Cooper Procter, president of 
the Procter & Gamble Company: 

“Based on reports of our 800 sales- 
men operating in all parts of the coun- 
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JACKSONVILLE — INDUSTRIAL HUB OF THE AMERICAN 


Our Book: 


The Expansion of American 
Industry, contains a discus- 
sion of recent economic 
changes, their effect upon 
industrial development gen- 
erally, and authentic data 
relative to the opportunities 
offered industry today in 
Florida and the Southeast. 
Send for your copy now. 


A short haul to the fastest 
growing markets of the world 


LORIDA today is conceded to be the fastest 
EF growing state of the Union. Its remarkable 

development in recent years has attracted in 
a greater degree than ever the attention of the 
world to the entire South. As a result millions of 
new citizens from all parts of the country are 
moving southward. ‘They are coming to build 
homes.......to follow their trades and occupations 
cil and to establish themselves in new business and 
commercial enterprises.eemms where opportunity is 


greater. 


This tremendous development and influx of new 
people is of great significance to Capital and 
Industry. Thousands of new factories and distri- 
buting houses must meet the demands of this vast 


NEW CMPILenrsereeseee growing faster in consuming power 
than any other section of the world. 


LOCA OM seeseseee offering ready and economical accessi- 
bility both for the importation of raw materials and 
for the distribution of finished productz...........is essen- 
tial for industry. That is one of the reasons why 
leaders in the world of industry in laying their 
plans for expansion are focusing their attention 
upon Jacksonville, Florida. Captains of finance and 
keen business analysts of the day have already led 
the way for those to come. - 


Such men are finding in Jacksonville and its 
territory a combination of economic conditions and 
advantages that are destined to build here one of 
the great workshops of the world. 


‘TELFAIR STOCKTON 
& COMPANY 


EST. 
—@- 


Believers in Jacksonville 





REAL ESTATE 


RENTALS 


MORTGAGES 
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SOUTHEAST 


INSURANCE 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCKS OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Matual Company Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT DECEMBER 31, 1925 





OUTSTANDING INSURANCE................ $4,394,848,901.00 


Total amount of the Equitable’s outstanding 
policy contracts. 


TNSURANGE PBs og ccc cc ccce ce ceess $ 679,931,652.00 


That portion of the Assets reserved to pay all policies 
as they mature. This is adequate because it will be 
increased by future premiums and interest. The Re- 
serve is determined by the Actuary, and verified by 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CURRENT INSURANCE LIABILITIES....... $ 15,037,692.84 


These include Claims and Endowments pending, 
Funds left with the Society at interest, Premiums and 
Interest paid in advance, and Dividends not yet taken. 


TOTAL INSURANCE LIABILITIES........... $ 694,969,344.84 
MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES............. $ 9,519,809.86 


Principally interest and rents paid in advance, reserve 
for taxes, and commissions, rents, and office expenses 
due or accrued. 


pity (RRS Rae) | Rerrere Terres rT errs $ 704,489,154.70 
EPCOT TT ET TTT TT TTT eT Te Terre Ter $ 792,405,106.54 


These Assets include mortgages on farms, homes 
and business properties, loans to policyholders, bonds, 
cash, etc., and are $87,915,951.84 in excess of Total 
Liabilities. This excess constitutes the Surplus 

















Reserves. 
RS ME IR on oc ct ccc deeecesccessee $ 87,915,951.84 
For distribution in 1926: 
On Annual Dividend Policies. ...... $33,400,000.00 
On Deferred Dividend Policies..... 3,844,789.00 
Awaiting Apportionment on 
Deferred Dividend Policies........... 481,194.00 
Oe CONES oon oo kkk cnccccscceeas 50,189,968.84 
NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR in 1925...... $ 825,587,841.00 
SS Py ae $758,436,268.00 
Group (mew groups only)................. $67,151,573-.00 
PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1925.......... $ 98,483,113.08 
TOTAL PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION... 00.0... ccccccccces $1,885,848,534.57 


Comprising Death Claims, and payments to living policy- 
holders under matured Endowments, Annuities, Cash 
values, and Dividends. 


THE COMPLETE ANNUAL STATEMENT WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON REQUEST 


W. A. DAY, President 
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try, agricultural conditions are sound, 
with the possible exception of Iowa, 
where the trouble seems chiefly political 
propaganda. In the cities the building 
program appears to be good for six 
months, the steel industry is sound, and 
banking conditions are very healthy, but 
with the probability of gradually in- 
creasing interest rates. Unemployment 
throughout the country is practically 
negligible, and the general outlook 
seems to be for continued prosperity, 
at least for the first half year.” 





Tue Part Or BAnkING 
In Business Success 









In the story of every great business 
success, emphasis is usually laid— 


and justly—on managerial skill. 
Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the J y 8 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, commenting 
on the prospects for his company: 

“The prospects for a year could not 
be better than they are for the present 
one since our business is generally the 
last to pick up in the ordinary business 
cycle. There is the peak, the slump, then 
the rise again. Each time the low point 
is higher than the one preceding it, but 
the facilities of the plant are also 
greater, and it is felt as much as the 
previous depression. We are now on 
the up-swing, but the time limit or the 
extent of that advance I cannot pre- 
sume to prophecy. We hope to do a 
business during 1926 that will be at least 
75 per cent. of our current capacity 
and we are hiring new men every day. 
We expect to get the usual number of 
foreign orders and our business in the 
near future will probably be not so 
much in numbers of engines as in large 


Yet every successful business man 
knows the help he has had from his 
bank. 


The commercial banks of 
the world are constantly 
playing a vital part in the 
‘story of every business 
success—among them, 
Bankers Trust Company, 
with offices in New York, 
Paris and London. 





units.” 4 

Charles E. Mitchell, president of the BANKERS RUST COMPAN Y 
National City Bank, New York City, re- a PAsaS LONDON 
cently said: 

“We have had inflation in the stock 














market to some extent, because people 
suddenly realized the creation of new 
values, and over-speculation naturally “ ? 
followed. But while some securities have W hat & t t t S t 

gone too far, some have not as yet , ons U U @€s a e y * 
realized their true values. There is no 

inflation of any kind in the commercial 


field. The real estate booms, stock 
market boom and expansion of instal- 


Picture Fifth Avenue at Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
City. Constant crisscrossing of thousands of pedestrians 


muh neutniein, ate die taniiee an the and motor vehicles. Congestion ! Chance for many fatal 
surface, which will correct themselves, accidents. Yet—safety instead. A system of stately traffic 
if bankers use ordinary caution in these towers regulating the flow of traffic has reduced the number 
matters, but there is absolutely no reason of accidents to a minimum—it has made Fifth Avenue a 
for curtailing credits in the commercial street of safety. 

world. 

today as a boom. We have had an ac- it be attained? What will be your fire prevention program, 
celeration of business activity, but I fail your system of control which safeguards the steady flow of 
to find any sign of inflation that could production against the hazards of fire? 


possibly be called dangerous.” A i 

Our Engineering Department, experienced authority on 

Carl R. Gray, president of the Union such problems, will welcome an opportunity to co-operate 

Pacific System, in a recent interview, said: with you in this respect. It will pay you to inquire. 
“Better crops in our Northwestern 

territory during the past year increased 

our long-haul traffic. Poorer crops in 


Nebraska and Kansas diminished volume The CONTIN ENTAL 


of traffic from those states but larger “as 

tonnage from the Far West counter- INSURANCE COMPANY 
balanced the diminution at the eastern EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE ,NEW YORK.N.Y. 
end of the system considerably. Buy- 
ing power throughout Union Pacific ter- 
ritory is the best in years, as a result of 
the more evenly distributed agricultural Pern: © RG Sennen, 
prosperity. This leads us to expect 1926, 
at least until August, to yield greater 


ERNEST STURM, CHairnman oF THE Boaro. 


traffic than the fore part of the past CASH CAPITAL TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
year. I subscribe to the opinion that 
1925 was not an abnormal year, but NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 


one registering ‘normal growth of a 
healthy country.” 
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Odd Lots 


Allow Diversification 
Increase Safety 
Encourage Outright Purchase 


“Approximately 1/3 the 
daily transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
are in ODD LOTS.” 


Send for our interestina 
booklet “Odd Lot Trading” 


Ask for F. 254 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bough t or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway, New York 

















Common 
Sense 


is required in successful in- 
vestment but it should be 
supplemented by impartial, 
accurate information. 


Our Statistical Department 
covering many listed secur- 
ities is freely at your dis- 
posal. We shall be glad to 
advise you on your present 
holdings or prospective 
purchases. 


We have prepared 








a handy booklet 
on trading methods 
which will be sent 
free on _ request. 


Ask for Booklet J 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Bottom Drops Out of Over-Boomed Stocks, But 


Standard Issues Are Well Supported 
By J. G. Donley 


EARS have encountered little re- 
sistance in driving several over- 
boomed issues to lower levels. When 
the pools in such stocks as Foundation 
Company, American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry, New York Canners, and a 
number of other issues whose manipu- 
lators had set the sky as their limit, 
were pressed by banks for more hay 
and less grass in their loan envelopes, 
they had no choice but to liquidate. The 
bear element which had for some time 
been trying, without much success, to 
force liquidation in such issues turned 
in with a will to help the liquidators. 

Declines considerably more severe 
than those which occurred when the 
motor boom collapsed last Fall were 
the result. Brake Shoe lost 35 points 
in one day, with drops of three and 
four points between sales; Foundation 
Company fell precipitately 27 points in 
a tail spin which indicated complete 
loss of control in this stock which had so 
proudly defied the most aggressive bear 
onslaughts for several weeks; and New 
York Canners slid off 11 points. 

Such demoralization in stocks which 
had been prominent in the recent up- 
ward movement, although in no wise 
leaders of the market, coming so close- 
ly on the heels of the debacle in the 
food shares exerted a stress upon the 
entire market structure which could not 
be met without a yielding of ground all 
along the line. Pressure was _ trans- 
ferred to standard shares through sales 
of good stocks by holders who had 
suffered severely in some of the over- 
boomed issues; and many margin spec- 
ulators having nothing at stake in the 
crash of these volatile specialties were 
so frightened by the swift onsweep of 
their fall that they hastily dumped sea- 
soned securities. 

In other words, the market which had 
stood up against the publication of loan 
figures and which had withstood the 
crash in the food shares, began to 





waver when the almost daily calling of 
loans removed the solid ground of bank- 
ing support from beneath pools in over- 
boomed stocks. 

But the writer still believes, as was 
previously stated here, that “this de- 
velopment, while it has resulted in an 
unexpected stress upon the entire 
market structure, does not seem likely 
to nullify the constructive factors which 
tend strongly to support prices of those 
stocks—and they are probably in the 
majority among listed securities—which 
are not quoted out of line with intrinsic 
values.” 

The action of standard _ stocks 
throughout the latest collapse in the 
highly manipulated issues tends to bear 
out this belief. The good rails, oils, 
steels, coppers, and motors have had to 
give ground, of course, but they have 
receded in a very orderly fashion. Their 
declines have been much more moder- 
ate than would have been the case were 
they not in a very sound technical po- 
sition as to the proportion of margined 
holdings to investment ownership, and 
were the business outlook such as to 
arouse any serious doubts as to the 
future of earnings. 

The writer’s guess of two months ago 
has turned out to be a bad guess. At 
that time the opinion was expressed that 
“the trend of stock prices will be sharp- 
ly upward during the first quarter of 
1926,” with a reaction following later. 
The upturn reached its peak on Febru- 
ary 13, when the 50-stock averages made 
a new high level at a fraction above 
139. Calling of loans on the “high fly- 
ers,” it must now be admitted, has tem- 
porarily clipped the wings of the fledg- 
ling bull market of 1926. 

But, believing that the majority of 
good stocks are still selling at attrac- 
tive prices and that the general busi- 
ness outlook is still good, the writer 


does not believe that the big bull market 
is over. 


















4 Stock Par Amt. Out. Book Earns 
000 omit Val. 1924 
Air Reduction......... No $191* 60 $8.48 
Allied, Chemis.<..6050% No 2,178* 69 7.25 
Allis-Chalmers ....... 100 26,000 158 8.02 
Amer. Beet Sugar..... No 150* 126 6.10 
eS. Sa 100 41,233 205 20.51 
Amer. Car & Fdy..... No 600* 129 7.004 
Amer. Hide pfd....... 100 11,048 92 4.13 
Amer. Locomotive.... No 500* 118 9.80 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref.. 100 60,998 146 12.60 
Amer. Steel Fdys..... No 903* 55 5.63 
Amer. Sugar Ref..... 100 45,000 141 18.15 
Amer. Tel. & Tel..... 100 917,344 117 11.31 
Amer. W. W. & El... 20 10,000 13 1.98 
Amer. Woolen........ 100 000 168 Nil 
Anaconda Cop........ 50 150,000 71 2.24 
Assoc. Dry Goods..... No 599* 18 4.95 
Atch. Top & S. Fe.... 100 232,410 ... 15.47 
Atlantic Refining...... 100 50,000 156 6.60 
Baldwin Loco......... 100 20,000 243 Nil 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 100 151945 ... 9.19 
Bethlehem Steel...... 100 180,152 157 2.56 
Brook-Man. Trans.... No 770* 57 = 32.23¢ 
Brook. Union Gas..... No 483* 67 1.17 
Brook-Edison ........ 100 59,754 119 13.83 
Brown -ShGG. 6. .ics6.0 No 252 25 4.15¢ 
California Pack........ No 489 91 12.64 
California Pete........ 25 17,377 51 2.47 
Central Leather pfd... 100 ce ee Nil 
Cerro de Pasco....... No 1,123* 40 2.92 
Chandler Motor...... No 280* 22 481 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 100 72,533 ... 16.77 
Chi. Mil. & St. P. pfd.. 100 115,846 ... Nil 
Chi. & Nor. West.... 100 145,156... 4.20 
Chile Copper......... 25 ~*~ 109,776 27 2.58 
Chrysler Corp........ No 678* 30 3.56 
CosaGGik® ohsbcctcawss No 500* 3 10.00 
Col. Fuel & Iron...... 100 34,236 104 # 1.05 
Col. Gas & Elec....... No 1,500* 40 441 
Cons. Gas, N. Y...... No 3,600* 108 7.43 
Continental Can....... No 472* 56 9.64 
Corn Prod. Ref....... 25 63,250 29 3.81 
Crucible Steel........ 100 55,000 143 4.55 
Cuba Cane Sug....... No 500* 9 2.868 
Cuban-Amer. Sug..... 10 10,000 36 6.028 
Davison Chem........ No 235* 84 0.28 
Del. & Hudson....... 100 42,503 ... 13.69 
Detroit Edison........ 100 62,458 109 12.30 
Dodge Bros. “A”..... No ise? lw... 4.76 
Du Pont de Nemours... 100 . 133 085 173 12.46 
Elec. Power & Light.. No 1,589* 25 2.60 
Endicott Johnson..... 50 20,268 53 694 
Se Bk Weisidkccscecss 100 112,482 ... 6.26 
Famous Players....... No 236* 101 20.08 
Fleischmann Co....... No 4,500* 23 6.51 
Freeport Texas....... No 730* 42 Nil? 
Gen. Asphalt.......... 100 19,876 158 6.05 
General Electric...... 100 180,287. 154 21.13 
General Motors....... No 5,162* 62 7.37 
Gen. Ry. Signal....... No 325* 20 3.33 
Goodrich, B. F........ No 601* 20 10.27 
Goodyear Tire, Pr. pid 100 15,000 110 81.08 
Great Northern Pfd... 100 249.477 ae 7.18 
Gulf States Steel..... 100 12,272 138 7.48 
Hudson & Manhat... 100 39,995 104 3.33 
Hudson Motor........ No 1,320* 20 6.119 
Illinois Central........ 100 121 051 oo. ooo 
Interboro R. T........ 100 35,000 73 Nil" 
Int. Bus. Machine.... No 151* 147 14.77 
tnt, Barvester.....<<. 100 99.877 180 11.86 
Int. Mer. Mar. pfd.... 100 51,725 100 Nil 
i 4x 25 41,835 33 1.43¢ 
eee 100 20,000 162 5.16 
Kelly-Springfield ..... 25 9096 37 Nil 
Kennicott Copper..... No 3,864* 44 2.02 
*Number of shares. (a) Partly extra. 

(e) Years ended October 31. 
1925. (k) None being paid, accumulation, 604% 
September 30, 1925. (t) Year ended March 31, 1925. (q) Years ended Nove mber 30, 
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(b) None being paid, accumu lation, 1464%. 
(f) Years ended June 30. (g) Years ended September 30. 


(n) Years ended June 30. (p) ‘enaecanes for full year 1925, based on income for nine months ended 


Paid 

Since 

1924 

1922 
6 1925 
4 1924 
ge 1925 
6 1920 
Ee 
8 1925 
7 1925 
3 1918 
5 1925 
9 1922 
1.20 1925 
3. 1925, 
2.50 1925 
7 1925 
7 1920 
5 1923 
"3 1925 
11" 1923 
8 1904 
2 1923 
8 1920 
2 1923 
4 1923 
3. 1917 
4 1922 
"4 1899 
2.50 1923 
‘7 -1923 
"2.60 1923 
5 1923 
6* 1923 
2 1920 
5 1924 
"2 1923 
9 1907 
8 1916 
10 1915 
"8 1920 
8 1920 
2 1917 
"ge 1901 
7 1925 
4.258 1925 
4 1925 
8 1923 
5 1802 
5 1924 
250 1925 
3 1923 
7 1917 
"'g 1924 
5 1918 
awe 
2 1925 
4 1923 


117- 30; 


117- 
97- 


Price 
Range 


108- 24; 


296- 


116- 20; 


142- 
145- 


170- 
141- 


64- 


7: 


’ 


9; 
138- 24; 
50- 18; 
148-36; 
144- 91; 
76- 25; 
16; 
105- 28; 
10; 
137- 75; 
157- 78; 
156- 27; 
96- 28: 
156- 37; 


9: 


100- 20; 
157- 82; 
157- 23; 
34; 
17; 
118- 28; 
67- 23; 
165- 27; 
131-36; 


137- 
33- 


136- 


7’. 


135- 47; 
8; 
8; 
178- 18; 


86~ 17: 


39- 
253- 


97- 36; 


127- 34; 


128- 
193- 


38- 
140- 
126- 


39- 
176- 
150- 
128- 

57- 

92- 


62- 
64- 


51; 
25 ; 


4: 


20; 
81; 


9; 
24; 


67; 


19; 
11; 


19; 


10; 


15; 


(c) Year ended March 31, 1925. (d 
(h) Years ended August 31. 


°21-’25 


34; °20-’25 
8; 


"15-25 
"15-25 


22; °15-’25 


15-25 
15-25 
15-25 
15-25 
°19-'25 
°15-'25 
15-25 
24-25 
15-25 
"16-’25 
°16-'25 
10-25 
20-25 
15-25 
15-25 
17-25 
°23-'25 
°15-'25 
15-25 
14-25 
17-25 
23-25 
15-25 
17-25 
19-25 


°21-’25 
"15-’25 


Prices, 1926 
High Low 
1157%-107% 
142 -112 
9414- 88% 
3834- 313% 
34414-275% 
114%-100% 
67%4- 59% 
119%-101 
14434-130% 
467%- 43% 


110 -104% 
13634-103% 


48%4* 435% 
17934-1291 


10414- 9444 
92%4- 83 
4334- 3934 
81%4- 72 
114- 9% 
30%- 24% 
4634- 38% 
16934-153% 
141%%-133 
474%4- 40% 
238% -21614 
34%4- 29 
72%- 67% 
40 - 33% 


122%4-103% 
56%- 50 
2834- 195% 


73 - 57% 
386%4-323 
1314-11534 
8434- sont 
7034- 60 
10734-105 “10898 
9334- F356 
30%4- 35% 
123%4-106% 
124° -116% 


3954- 2414 
15144-138 
13414-124 
4634- 347% 
46%4- 40% 
6334- 53 
21%- 
58%- 54 


(i) 


Pres. 
Prices 
114 
132 
88 


128 
41 
54 


18 
56 


69 


Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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Years ended April 30. 
ear ended February 28, 
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Making 
Your 
Financial 


Plans 


N your plans for 

safe investing 
you can, by utiliz- 
ing Moody’s Ser- 
vice, surround the 
building of your 
personal fortune 
with as many pre- 
cautions as the 
architect does his 
building opera- 
tions. 


Experience in 
both instances has 
proved that it 
costs a great deal 
more to correct 
mistakes than to 
avoid them. 


Making money 
and avoiding 
losses will result in 
financial indepen- 
dence. If, in ad- 
dition, you can 
make profitable 
investments, this 
will be greatly ac- 
celerated. We in- 
vite your inquiry 
as to how we can 
be of service. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
Lonpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 
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Weak Links 


NLIKE a chain, the stock market 

is often stronger than its weakest 
links; in fact, it is always stronger, or 
there would be no advantage in stick- 
ing to the standard stocks. The recent 
collapse of the high-powered special- 
ties, which dropped from 30 to more 
than 70 points, resulted in a decline of 
only 14 points in the general average 
of 50 active stocks. The average of 25 
industrial stocks lost 23 points from the 
high level of February 13, while at 
its recent low the average price of 25 
rails was down only 10 points from the 
high record reached in the first week 
of January. Considering the violence 
of the decline in the food stocks, in the 
ill-fated Devoe & Raynolds, in Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe which lost 35 points in 
one day, and in Foundation Company 
which dropped 27% points in one day, 
the general list has stood up remark- 
ably well. The decline of 14 points in 
the 50-stock average compares with 
a decline of 8 points last November, 
and a decline of 10 points in the course 
of the series of reactions which began 
in March, 1925. 


Toy Balloons 


Here is a list which shows the ex- 
tent of declines in some of the food 
stocks and other specialties which col- 
lapsed like toy balloons when lenders 
called loans made to pools operating 
in them: 


Decline 
American Brake Shoe & Fdy........ 60 
NS OO eae 50 
Devoe & Raynolds “A’”’............... 64 
Foundation Company ................. 71 
BE He SOMBER 6 goons cee cccceces 45 
CS ES ere ee 37 
Re ee en 38 
I WENN I oo oi 0c Us sccevcwecceas 30 


These eight stocks aecimed an aver- 
age of 49 points, as against a loss of 
14 points in the general market aver- 
age. 


“Touch-Me-Not” 


One stock has held notably well 
throughout the break in over-boomed 
specialties. In fact, the turning “sour” 
of ten or a dozen specialties is the only 
thing that has been seriously wrong 
with the market, but weakness in these 
few has been so acute as to depress 
sympathetically stocks which have been 
in a strong position. A stock which 
could stand up, as Hudson Motors has 
done, throughout such _ spectacular 
tabogganing must have somewhere in 
its market background a special rea- 
son. Probably the reason in the case 
of Hudson Motors is one that has been 
pointed out here before; namely, that 
a largely expanded earning power has 
not yet been translated into larger divi- 
dends. Hudson Motors earned over $16 
a share in 1925, and it is estimated in 
some quarters that earnings this year 
will approximate $20 a share. Such 
earnings are sufficient reason for 
strength in the stock around 110 to 
115. 





Chesapeake & Ohio 


The “Nickel Plate” decision resulted 
in a brisk rally in Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the minority interest in which has long 
been fighting for better terms. It has 
been pointed out here before that C. & 
O., regardless of its apparent standing 
in the proposed merger, was worth much 
more than its current market price. No 
one—many precedents have shown—can 
force a stockholder to accept less than 
an equitable exchange value for his stock 
certificates. It has recently been esti- 
mated by coinpetent statisticians that 
earnings results for 1925 will show more 
than $26 a share for C. & O. But, 
despite its excellent earning power, 
fears of a decision favorable to the 
majority interests forced the stock down 
nearly 20 points from its high of last 
year to a low of 112 the day before the 
long-awaited pronouncement of the I. 
C. C. was made. 


A 10 Per Cent. Yield 


Studebaker at its current price— 
around 56 to 58—yields better than 10 
per cent., if allowance is made for the 
1 per cent. extra dividend which was 
paid in addition to the regular 5 per 
cent. late last year and which there is 
every reason to believe will be con- 
tinued this year. Last year Studebaker 
participated rather reluctantly in the 
boom in the motor stocks, and Wall 
Street generally referred «to its market 
action as “disappointing.” In some quar- 
ters this action was ascribed to fear that 
competition would cut into Studebaker 
sales. Results for 1925 have now dis- 
pelled this fear, and the stock is acting 
relatively better than the motor group. 
Those who once feared that Studebaker 
might not hold its own are now becom- 
ing quite enthusiastic about the corpora- 
tion's demonstrated ability, by virtue of 
its highly efficient manufacturing facili- 
ties, to keep quality up and to strength- 
en its competitive position by reducing 
prices. 


Should Pay Soon 


Central Leather preferred, carrying 
more than $30 a share in back divi- 
dends, is in about the same position 
that was held by Willys-Overland pre- 
ferred two years ago when it was 
around 60 to 70 and paying nothing but 
with an attractive earnings outlook and 
a large accumulation of back dividends 
to its credit. It will be remembered that 
Willys-Overland wiped out a large 
bookkeeping deficit by writing down 
the par value of the common. Central 
Leather has a bookkeeping deficit of 
$13,000,000, and it seems likely that it 
will be erased by reducing the par value 
of the common stock, of which there is 
about 400,000 shares outstanding. 
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LANDAY Bros. INC. 


Participating 
Class “A” Stock 


This Company operates 
twelve stores in New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Mount 
Vernon, Bridgeport, New 
Haven and Yonkers, and 
plans to open stores in 
several other cities. 

Its sales in the last six 
months of 1925 exceeded 
the total business of the 
previous twelve months. 
The Class “A” Stock of 
this Company may be pur- 
chased at the present time 
to yield over 8% and car- 
ries with it Warrants for 
the purchase of Common 
Stock. 


Complete Details Upon Request. 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE =— NEW YORK. 
TELEPHONE - HANOVER 4335 

















Cc. BE. Fenner 
B. J. Glenny 


A. C. Beane J. H. McManus 
J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 








Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 

New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 

New Orleans Board of Trade 


Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Export Outlook 


Favorable 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HE outlook for export markets, 

though perhaps not quite so promis- 
ing as a month ago, continues to be favor- 
able. There are indications of renewed 
activities in foreign trade on the part of 
many industries which are beginning to 
feel a slight slackening of domestic de- 
mand. Others are sensing the gradually 
growing pressure of European competition 
in certain overseas trade centers and are, 
therefore, reinforcing their efforts to re- 
tain and perhaps extend their trade. 

This factor of the increasing strength 
of international competition is perhaps the 
most conspicuous phase of our present 
foreign trade position. The efforts par- 
ticularly on the part of the British and 
Germans are being directed against sev- 
eral lines and trade centers in continental 
Europe, Latin America, and the Far East, 
where our interests are vitally concerned. 

A Warning to Exporters 

One consideration in particular should 
be carefully borne in mind just at present 
by American exporters in this connection, 
namely, the most careful scrutiny of the 
status and serviceability of overseas agents. 
Many of these representatives are now be- 
ing approached by their old pre-war 
European connections, and more than 
usual watchfulness is essential on the part 
of American exporters whose interests are 
thereby threatened. The Department of 
Commerce has in recent weeks received 
from its various overseas representatives 
an increasing number of citations of cases 
involving such impairment of the trade 
promotive efforts of foreign agents repre- 
senting American houses. 

Preliminary totals of our exports for 
January, 1926, have brought out the inter- 
esting fact that for the first time in years 
imports exceeded exports. This so-called 
“unfavorable” balance has, of course, no 
alarming significance whatever. It is, in 
fact, an indication of the improving buy- 
ing power of American industries and the 
American consumer in general. It is also 
accounted for in part by the increasing 
prices of essential raw materials, notably 
rubber, which is now for the first time at 
the head of the list of our imported com- 
modities. 

European Markets 

In general the export outlook as indi- 
cated above, though not highly promising, 
is nevertheless favorable. The outstanding 
feature of the European situation is the 
continued improvement of the situation in 
our leading market, Great Britain, which 
accounted for no less than 21 per cent. of 
our total exports in 1925, or nearly as 
much as ‘the next two countries, Canada 
and Germany, together. The improvement 
is largely a reflection of the strengthening 
buying power for British goods in the out- 
lying Imperial dominions. Britain is by 
no means out of the woods as yet; she is 
still facing a number of fundamental diffi- 
culties, as pointed out in this column on 
previous occasions, but we are now seeing 
for the first time in many months some 
definite signs of improvement. 

The other “favorably toned” European 
country is, as usual, Italy, where the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Dependable 
Service 


We are completely 
equipped for prompt 
and accurate execu- 
tion of orders in se- 
curities listed on the 
New York Stock 
Exchange, and sup- 
plement this service 
with seasoned ad- 
vice to investors who 
desire it. Both full 
and odd lots handled. 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 





Market Letter mailed 
regularly on request. 


Members N. Y. Steck Exchenge 
25 Broad St. New York 


OVER-STAYING 
BULL MARKET! 


Most investors make money 
in a bull market. But—unfor- 
tunately—few know when to 
sell and take their profits. 


Hence, they lose all their 
profits—and more—in the bear 
movement that inevitably fol- 
lows. This was so in 1923-1924, 
1919-1921 and 1916-1917. 


WHAT ABOUT 1926-1927? 

















has 
over 70 points on the average, in the 
past twenty months. After an = 


ments ahead in 19267 


No question is of greater import- 
ance to investors RIGHT now. A 





Simply ask for FM-15 


American Institute 
of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





[TH the bulk of speculative inter- 
est centered about the stock mar- 
ket the quieter achievements of the bond 


market are apt to be lost sight of, but. 


they are almost as spectacular. The stock 
market has reached new high levels for 
all time. The more conservative bond 
list cannot boast of quite such a record 
but it is notable that reliable indexes of 
average bond prices have recently 
touched the highest levels witnessed 
since 1917. 


The factors contributing to the some- 
what similar movements in these great 
classes of securities are also somewhat 
similar, including the two main consid- 
erations of increasing corporation profits 


Five Per Cent. and Real Safety 


By R. W. Schabacker 


thing more than moderate reactions in 
the general averages, and such move- 
ments are not of paramount interest to 
the investor who knows his bond is safe 
and his yield satisfactory. There may be 
later times when a list of investment 
bonds might be purchased at moderately 
below current levels, but it is doubtful 
whether such small and even question- 
able savings would justify the temporary 
diversion of ready capital into other 
channels at the present time. Savings 
banks offer a low interest rate, stocks 
are too speculative, real estate and mort- 
gage investments are not easy to market, 
and other capital mediums are likely to 
offer tremendous risks to the average 
investor. 














Tabulation of Investment Bonds 

Company Rate Maturity Call price Current Price Yield 
American Tel. & Tel......... 5% 1946 105 102 4.93 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe.... 4 1995 None 90 4.48 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 5 1942 105 99 5.06 
Dominion of Canada ........ 5 1931 None 102 4.90 
Lehigh Valley Coal........... 5 1933 None 100 5.00 
Liggett & Myers Tob........ 7 1944 None 120 5.82 
Pennsylvania R. R............ . 1964 105 100 5.00 
St. Louis-San Fran. R. R..... 4 1950 100 79 5.05 
Sheffield Farms .............. 6% 1942 107% 107 6.06 
SE citnageseceee nnd ecis 5 1963 110 106 4.72 











and comparatively low interest rates. 
The latter, however, applies much more 
potently to the bond market, while the 
variation of profits is the greater factor 
in the movement of stock prices. In 
judging the future course of the bond 
market, it is more important, then, to 
consider the probable course of money 
rates, than to be concerned over the pos- 
sibilities of trade recession. The more 
speculative type of bond would be in- 
fluenced by the last named factor, but 
the general run of high grade bond is- 
sue is much more dependent upon the 
price of money. 

The general concensus of banking 
opinion appears to be that we*may ex- 
pect moderate further increases in aver- 
age interest rates, but that there will be 
no rapid run-ups to the levels seen in 
the post-war years. In other words, 
there is little likelihood of rates moving 
out of their range in recent years, which 
range must be regarded as decidedly 
moderate, when compared with yearly 
ranges over the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

With the prospect that money rates 
will continue comparatively easy, with 
this nation holding by far the lion’s 
share of world gold supply, with an era 
of apparently satisfactory business con- 
ditions which promises to continue in- 
definitely, and more important than all 
these, with a constantly increasing 
amount of capital seeking high grade in- 
vestment mediums, the bond market ap- 
pears to be in a very satisfactory posi- 
tion. 

There are authorities, it is true, who 
predict a turn in the market course of the 
bond list within the present year, but it 
does not seem reasonable to expect any- 





The bond market is admittedly high at 
the present time, but the possibilities 
that it will go still higher, the prospect 
for continuation of comparatively low 
money rates, together with the constant 
demand for high-grade investment me- 
diums—such considerations seem still to 
justify the purchase of high-grade, long 
term bonds by the investor who is will- 
ing to sacrifice something in yield in 
order to be assured of much greater 
safety. 

In the list offered herewith are in- 
cluded ten high-grade investment issues. 
All of them are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, enjoy a ready market, 
are backed by stable earning power and 
strong security; all of them are seasoned 
securities of established incorporations 
and all are rated on the highest invest- 
ment basis by the best known analytical 
authorities. 

There are many more speculative 
bonds in the market, but this list has 
been selected with chief regard for 
safety from an investment standpoint. 


In only one or two instances have the 
issues listed failed of earning their in- 
terest at least twice over in recent years, 
and most of them show a record of 
earnings from five to ten times their 
interest requirements. The average in- 
terest yield on the entire list works out 
at a figure slightly over 5 per cent., 
which, while not as high as might be 
desired, is still very satisfactory, consid- 
ering the general levels of the bond 
market and the investment standing of 
the issues enumerated. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has a total funded debt of 
nearly $400,000,000, of which amount the 
collateral trust, gold 5s account for 
about $73,000,000. The issue is secured 
by deposit of stocks of affiliated com- 
panies to a value of 133 per cent. of the 
outstanding bonds, which margin the 
company agrees to maintain throughout 
the life of the issue. Interest charges on 
the company’s entire funded debt have 
been earned an average of more than 
five times over in the past ten years, 
and in 1925 such charges were earned al- 
most ten times over. The issue is avail- 
able in denominations of $1,000, $500 and 
$100. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


The general mortgage, gold 4s of At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, are the largest individual issue 
put out by this company and are also 
the strongest, being secured by a first 
lien on 5,200 miles, a first collateral lien 
on 1,390 miles and a second lien on 1,900 
miles of the railroad’s lines, as well as 
by deposit of securities aggregating 
nearly $7,000,000. Amount of the issue 
is slightly over $150,000,000 and the 
bonds come in $1,000 and $500 denomina- 
tions. Last year Atchison earned its 
total interest charges better than five 
times over, compared with a ten-year 
average of about two and one-half times. 
Balance sheet profit and loss surplus is 
about $200,000,000, or nearly equal to the 
entire amount of common stock out- 
standing. The yield on this bond is the 
lowest in the suggested list, but the 
issue is one of the safest and highest 
grade investments in its class. 

Bethlehem Steel Company is a sub- 
sidiary, from a corporate standpoint, of 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, but its 
history dates back a good deal further 
than the now parent company. The sub- 
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sidiary is directly responsible for the 
$12,760,000 of first lien and refunding 
mortgage gold 5 per cent., Series A, 
bonds, of 1942, but the issue is also 
guaranteed by the parent company, 
through endorsement and pledge of sub- 
sidiary stocks. Subject to approximately 
$14,000,000 of previous bonds, this issue 
is secured by the entire property of the 
company and is available in coupon de- 
nominations of $1,000 and $500. Earn- 
ings of this company have not been so 
stable as might be desired in the past 
few years, but total fixed charges have 
always been earned with at least a 50 
per cent. margin, and last year such 
charges were earned not far from three 
times over. 


Canadian Issue 


The resources of a huge, rich and 
producing nation are behind the 5 per 
cent. Public Service Gold Loan of 1916, 
of the Dominion of Canada. Of this issue 
$25,000,000 are payable April 1, 1926, and 
the remaining $25,000,000 are due April 
1, 1931, not being redeemable before ma- 
turity. Bonds are in $1,000 denomina- 
tions and principal and interest are pay- 
able in United States gold coin. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Company first 
mortgage gold sinking fund 5s of 1933 
are outstanding in amount of slightly 
less than $10,000,000. They are a direct 
obligation, under first mortgage, on over 
15,000 acres of coal land, and have un- 
divided interest on additional coal prop- 
erties, as well as being guaranteed, prin- 
cipal and interest, through indorsement, 
by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 
They are available in $1,000 denomina- 
tions, and although profits of the com- 
pany have declined somewhat, bond in- 
terest is still being earned many times 
over. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company is 
not only one of the largest cigarette 
manufacturing companies in the world, 
but is also one of the most consistent 
earners in its class. Among its more 
popular brands of cigarette are Pied- 
mont, Chesterfield and Fatima. The com- 
pany’s funded debt is less than $30,000,- 
000, the smaller half consisting of the 
$13,837,000 of 7 per cent. debenture 
bonds, due in 1944, and not callable pre- 
vious to the redemption date. They are 
not secured by a mortgage but are well 
protected by a trust indenture, which 
pledges all property and earnings in 
favor of this issue first as the senior 
bond of the corporation. In 1925 total 
interest charges were earned nearly ten 
times over. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


The $50,000,000 of 40-year secured gold 
5s of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany are issued under a closed mortgage 
and are procurable in denominations of 
$1,000. The issue is secured by deposit 
of approximately $50,000,000 of capital 
and guaranteed stocks in various sub- 
sidiary roads of high standing and earn- 
ing power and is callable at 105, com- 
pared with a current selling price of 
around 100. Interest charges on the 
Pennsylvania’s total funded debt of 
about $450,000,000 have been earned on 
an average of more than twice over for 
the past ten years and this bond is en- 
titled to an exceptionally high invest- 
ment rating. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany prior lien mortgage 4 per cent., 
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$4 in Assets Protect 
Every $1 You Invest 


In This Preferred Stock 
Now Yielding Over 712% 


When you invest in Empire Gas 
and Fuel Company Preferred 
Stock every dollar of your money 
is protected by over $4 in assets. 
And when you buy this stock at 
its present price you get over 
714% on your money. 


Your investment makes you the 
owner of a Preferred security of 
one of the largest natural gas 
and petroleum organizations in 
the country. And the company 
is earning more than three times 
as much as required to pay your 
Preferred dividends. 


Send for Circular EP-16 and booklet describing 
the $300,000,000 Empire organization. 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 
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Many excellent oppor- 
tunities for investment 
are revealed in im- 
portant information 
covering the common 
stocks of 59 Banks and 
21 Trust Companies in 
Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn, 16 Realty and Title 
Companies, 29 Casualty 
and Life Insurance 
Companies and 66 Fire 
Insurance Companies. 
Carefully compiled in 
our new booklet, 
“BTI,” which is of un- 
usual value. 


Send for a copy 
of gd i 


16 Exchange Ptace 
New Yerk City 
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Which 
Stocks Are 
Too High? 


The wild speculation is being 
undone. One by one the 
stocks which have been sell- 
ing above their worth are 
being liquidated. Many in- 
vestors have aiready been 
hurt. There are still many 
stocks which are selling too 
high on the basis of earnings 
and prospects. Some severe 
losses await investors holding 
certain stocks. 

Which are the stocks likely 
to be affected? 
Where will liquidation 
break out next? 


Our Bulletin just issued car- 

ries a list of those stocks 

which are conspicuously high. 
It is FREE 














R.W. Mt NEEL, DIRECTOR 


Wn Aristocracy of Successful Investors” 
120 BOVLUSTON ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin SFM-48 
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Series A, bonds of 1950 are outstanding 
in amount of over $90,000,000, and offer 
a yield to maturity of better than 5% 
per cent. around current prices, though 
the actual yield is only a little over 5 
per cent. The issue is callable at 100, 
with denominations available of $1,000, 
$500, $250 and $100. The bonds are se- 
cured by a first lien on 1,568 miles, a 
second lien on 623 miles and by a third 
lien on over 1,000 miles of the company’s 
road as well as by leasehold interests, 
stocks and bonds and the company’s 
entire equipment. Total interest charges 
have been earned with a moderate but 
satisfactory margin in recent years. 


Sheffield Farms 


Sheffield Farms Company, Inc., has 
outstanding only $2,350,000 of its first 
and refunding mortgage, gold 6% per 
cent. bonds of 1942, which are available 
in denominations of $1,000 and $500. The 
bonds are dated October 1, 1923, and are 
redeemable only at 107% for the first 10 
years and at 102% thereafter. It is im- 
probable, therefore, that they will sell 
above their present levels around 107, 
but the yield is nevertheless satisfac- 
tory. The bonds are a direct obligation 
of the company and are secured by all 
real estate, machinery and equipment, 
as well as by property of a subsidiary 
corporation. Control of Sheffield has 
recently been acquired by National 
Dairy Products Corporation, but the re- 
sult should be merely to strengthen the 
security behind these bonds. 

United States Steel Corporation, the 
world’s premier industrial company, has 
only two direct bond issues, the second 
of which is the $163,000,000 of 10-60 year, 
sinking fund, gold 5s of 1963, in coupons 
of $1,000 and $500. The issue is secured 
by a second lien on all of the company’s 
property, including securities of the vari- 
ous subsidiaries currently owned or 
hereafter acquired. The bonds are re- 
deemable at 110 and the comparatively 
low interest available is a testimonial of 
their exceedingly high investment rating. 





Equitable Life Statement 


The sixty-sixth annual statement of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States shows gains in all important 
items. The assets on December 31st last 
totaled $792,405,000, an increase of $66,- 
793,000 over 1924, which is the largest gain 
ever made by the company. The outstand- 
ing insurance passed the four billion mark 
a few months ago and now totals nearly 
$4,400,000,000. 

The new insurance paid for during the 
past year aggregated $825,000,000, includ- 
‘ing $67,000,000 of Group Insurance. This 
was the largest amount of new business 
in any year in the history of the com- 
pany and represents an increase of $158,- 
000,000 over the amount paid for in 1924. 





Watson-Parker Bill 


The Watson-Parker Bill was reported 
favorably to the House -by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

The report was prepared by Repre- 
sentative Cooper of Ohio. 

The bill, which provides for machin- 
ery by which disputes may be settled 
by the railroads and their employees, 
was introduced in Congress January 7. 
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Conservative 
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Descriptive Circular F-1 
sent upon request 
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Alpine Montan 
Steel Corporation 


7% Closed First Mortgage 
30-Year Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds 


Due March 1, 1955 
PROPERTY VALUE 7% 
times amount of mortgage debt. 
NET QUICK ASSETS 72 per 
cent of mortgage debt. 


BI-MONTHLY compulsory 


drawings at 9 poimts above 
present market. 


NET EARNINGS over last 24 


years averaged more than 7 
times interest and sinking fund 
requirements. 


Price to yield 7.73% 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 
Illustrated Booklet on Application 
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Jhe BRIGHTON MILLS | 
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Very Welcome 
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Mr. H. J. Haigh, the President of the 
nationally known Brighton Miuills, in 
answering an inquiry as to why the big 
Southern unit of the Brighton Mills has 
located in Georgia, said: 


“When we decided to move our mill 
to the South we were interested in a 
number of points that we considered 
important. Among these were altitude, 
surrounding country, type of labor 
available, the attitude of the people to- 
ward new industries, the source of 
power and the rate and the railroads 
that would serve us. After giving care- 
ful consideration to all of these things, 
we decided that Northern Georgia gave 
the nearest to what we considered the 
ideal location.” 


And after all, what more can any sec- 
tion offer than the things the Brighton 
Mills found in Georgia? 


We have just issued a book that de- 
scribes accurately and concisely the 
conditions that affect industry in North 
Georgia. We will gladly send you a 
copy. 





A 
GEORGIA RAILWAYa» POWER CO. 


A CITIZEN WHEREVER WE SERVE 
Sa” 
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ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 





Power Paces 
Alabama’s Growth! 


Farrage will consume within the next ten years just 
double the amount of power used today. 














Engineers of the Alabama Power Company have esti- 
mated that a decade hence the electrical needs of Alabama 
will be two and a half billion kilowatt hours. No better 
index of the industrial expansion of the state can be 
found than this careful estimate of future power require- 
ments prepared by the Alabama Power Company engi- 
neers as a basis for the enlarged program of power serv- 
ice to Alabama. 


With 435,680 horsepower now available from completed hydro and 
steam plants on the system of the Alabama Power Company, 
Alabama offers manufacturers hydro-electric power—reinforced by 
steam reserves—ample in quantity and low in cost. 


With work progressing rapidly on the 180,000 horsepower dam at 
Cherokee Bluffs on the Tallapoosa River, and construction begun 
upon the new 175,000 horsepower dam on the Coosa River, power 
will be available to Alabama industries when and where needed. 


Put the Plant 
Where You Will Find the Power! 














| ALABAMA PowER COMPANY | 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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A‘ having operated one system 
for getting suggestions from em- 
ployees for some length of time the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of Chicago 
changed over to another system and at 
once began to get nearly twenty times as 
many as before, and the communications 
have continued to come in at the average 
rate of 345 a month, making 3,447 in ten 
months. Out of these, 339 were found 
worthy of cash award, and about three 
out of four of these 339 were put into 
effect by the company. In addition, 361 
suggestions were deemed creditable. Aside 
from the direct gains, which cannot yet be 
estimated, the company considers that the 
plan pays for itself through the amount of 
careful thought which the employees are 
induced to give to the business. 


Boats for Northwest 

Recent changes in railway freight rates 
have discriminated against shipments via 
Minneapolis and St. Paul for towns in the 
northwestern territory and in favor of 
direct shipments from Chicago by shorter 
routes, and business men in the Twin 
Cities who see their existence threatened 
by this situation therefore ask for the 
immediate restoration of transportation 
by boats on the Upper Mississippi River, 
from St. Louis northward. They want the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, which is 
a governmental agency and maintains a 
regular shipping connection between St. 
Louis and New Orleans under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, to operate 
also fleet of ships, such as the Twin Cities 
stand ready to provide, for a northward 
extension of the service. 

The reasons for this movement are 
numerous and important, but the case il- 
lustrates strikingly the difficulties that are 
likely to arise when a public utility is 
made to depend upon political action. 
Congress has already authorized the move- 
ment and directed the Secretary of War 
and the Inland Waterways Corporation to 
initiate, as soon as practicable, water car- 
riage on the Mississippi River above St. 
Louis, and has given the -Government cor- 
poration full powers to carry out its man- 
date and to operate the line “to the point 
where the system can be transferred to 
private operation to the best advantage of 
the Government.” But the directing offi- 
cers of the corporation hold that the Act 
of Congress does not become operative 
until certain transportation facilities un- 
der contract of sale to private individuals 
revert back to the United States. And 
there the: matter stands, or stood at the 
last report at hand. 

It seems that the business men of the 
Northwest should have been able to de- 
vise means for establishing and operating 
a waterway utility independently, for their 
wishes seem as well founded as those that, 
about 1889, led to the establishment of 
river traffic further south and the develop- 
ment of New Orleans as a port. Here is 
a summary of the Twin Cities’ argument: 

“This proposal not merely meets the 
needs of the upper river cities in the 
maintenance of their commercial life, but 


provides for a utility of inestimable value 
to the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Montana, and Iowa. It provides 
an outlet to the sea for their products. A 
saving of 10 cents per bushel may be made 
on every bushel of grain from this vast 
area. It affords an outlet for the potato 
growers, at rates practically cut in half, 
to the southern states where their market 
is. The canneries of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin produce large quantities of canned 
corn and peas, and these industries can be 
placed on a competitive basis in the South- 
west and on the Pacific Coast, now served 
by the Panama Canal. Among the im- 
ports from other regions which are re- 
duced in cost there is sisal fibre from 
Yucatan, which decides the cost of binder 
twine. The cost in the Northwest of sugar, 
rice, coffee, California canned goods, and 
hardwood lumber from the forests of the 
southern states will be reduced. We are 
far inland, and our greatest need is inex- 
pensive transportation to and from the 
seaboard. The saving thus effected must 
result in increasing the purchasing power 
ot both the business and agricultural inter- 
ests and must inevitably be reflected in 
increased earnings for the railroads and 
business in general.” 

Probably the best solution would be to 
scrap the political proposition and induce 
the most favored public utility of the 
Twin Cities to operate the required boat 
line for profit. It was not adopted at first, 
mainly because it was thought that a Gov- 
ernment corporation would be able to se- 
cure better connecting railway freight 
rates, for the cargoes to be reshipped, 
than any private concern. 


Power for Philadelphia 


One of the largest waterpower projects 
came to a focus when the Federal Power 
Commission very recently approved the 
plans for tapping the Susquehanna River 
at Conowingo, Md., to increase the supply 
of cheap electric current for Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. The dam to be constructed 
will be 4,000 feet long and 87 feet high 
and will create a lake 18 miles long. The 
initial capacity is to be 360,000 horse- 
power, which will be sustained when the 
water runs low by a steam plant. The 
Philadelphia Electric Company is spon- 
soring the enterprise, and its estimate of 
the cost at $52,000,000 has been raised 
by the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission to $57,000,000. It is proposed to 
finance this outlay by issuing $38,000,000 
worth of 5% per cent. bonds, $16,000,000 
worth of cumulative 8 per cent. preferred 
stock, and 94,240 shares of non-partici- 
pating common _ stock. These issues 
also require the sanction of the Federal 
Power Commission, and some arrange- 
ments with the Maryland Public Service 
Commission and the Susquehanna Power 
Company of Maryland are yet to be rati- 
fied. _When the undertaking is completed 
—which will take two or three years—the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s New York- 
Washington service, it is said, will be 


electrified with a part of the power from 
Conowingo. 
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For information on_ latest 
oil developments affecting 
the oil industry and leading 
oil companies— 


Send for our 


WEEKLY OL ANNALIST 


No. 10. Free on request. 


HERKINS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
150 Broadway, New York City 
Tel. Rector 0260 

















































































MIAMI 





UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED | 
for 20 Years 


&§ without loss 


UR officers, in the course of advising 

the placing of many millions of dol- 

lars in Miami, have recommended first 
mortgages yielding 8% for Twenty Years 
Without Loss to this House or its clients. 
Upon the broad knowledge of real estate 
values, painstaking care, rich experience, 
a skill, and sound judgment, result- 

g in this record, is based the faith in our 

work making possible the following New 
Year announcement, viz: 
Hereafter, without cost to the investor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us will bear 
our absolute guarantee, backed by our en- 
tire resources. 
Those placing January funds will be quick 
to recognize that while oral assurances of 
the strongest men die with them, their writ- 
ten legal guarantees bind their successors; 
and that they will have this full protection 
in. securities offered by this House. 
Write for eur New Invesiment Booklet ‘‘F, M.°° 





INCORPORATED 


PROFESSIONAL BLOG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 


oy, MIAMI, FLORIDA Ne 
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V How $10 N 


a Month 
Yields $10 
a Month 


Here’s the process: 


Invest $10 monthly in 54% 
Guaranteed PRUDENCE-BONDS 
for 121% years, compound the 
interest instead of spending it 
and at the end of that time 
you will have $10 a month, 
without further investment, 
and your principal of $2,150 
will be intact. 


Stari today! The years pass 
quickly ! 


Mail Coupon for Booklet 
Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N. Y.State Banking Dept. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
331 MadisonAve. 162 RemsenSt. 
a TEAR OUT 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 


please send booxie: ** The Prudence Parual 
Payment Plan” 
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Foundation Stock 
up 94 points 
in 10 months 


(High 183 Nov. 1925—Low 89 Jan. 1925) 



























Sometime ago we recom- 
mended the purchase of 
Foundation. 


Has this stock been bid up 
too high or will it see new 
high record prices? 


A special article in the 
Tillman Survey will dis- 
cuss market possibilities of 
the Building Group, to 
which industry Founda- 
tion Stock belongs. 


The eowupen will bring a complimentary copy 


TrecmahBunveyY 


Nottingham Bldg., F-08, Boston, Mass. 
Please send free the survey offered above 











Your inquiry will never bring a salesman 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION [lz 


American Hawaiian Steamship Co.— 
Mixed Claims Commission in Washing- 
ton announced an award against Ger- 
many in favor of this company of 
$1,100,000. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Applied to I. C. C. for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Fresno Interurban 
Railway Co. by lease and by purchase 
of its capital stock. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Stockholders 
of April 6 will be asked to authorize in- 
crease in the preferred stock from $77,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 and to approve 
sale of $35,000,000 additional 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock at par and 
accrued dividends, proceeds to be used 
in part to provide funds for additional 
manufacturing facilities and for the re- 
tirement by April 1, 1928, of the 8 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock then 
outstanding. Holders of common stock 
of record March 6 will have privilege of 
subscribing for one share of new pre- 
ferred stock for each five shares of com- 
mon held. 


California Petroleum Corp.—Acquired 
California Gasoline Corp., second largest 
casinghead gasoline producer in the 
state, for about $5,000,000. 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—Deliveries of trucks 
and busses by Graham Bros. division in 
January were 1,478, a gain of 120 per 
cent. over January, 1925. 

duPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the common, an increase of 1% per 
cent. over previous payment. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—William C. Du- 
rant, according to New York “Times,” 
has retired from active participation in 
this and controlled and affiliated com- 
panies. He is expected to continue as 
owner of a large stock and bond inter- 
est in the companies, but the direction 
is said to have passed into the hands of 
others, all friendly to Mr. Durant and 
selected by him. 

Endicott - Johnson Corp. — Acquired 
chain of 19 stores founded by the late R. 
E. Brownell. Stores will continue to 
operate under the name of the Brownell 
Shoe Co. 


Ford Motor Co.—Reduced prices on 
closed cars $20 to $95 and increased 
prices on open cars $20 to $30. Will build 
near Ypsilanti, Mich., a $3,000,00 factory 
for the manufacture of upholstery cloth 
and head lining used in its automobiles. 

General Motors Corp.—Net sales for 
1925 aggregated $734,592,592, a new high 
record, and compared with $568,007,459 
in 1924. After allowing for charges, 
taxes and preferred and debenture divi- 
dend requirements, the amount available 
for dividends on the common stock was 
$98,844,765, equal to $19.15 a share. This 
compares with $7.37 a share in 1924. 
Sales by dealers to users in January, 
1925, totaled 53,721 cars and trucks, com- 
pared with 56,129 in December, 1925, and 
25,593 in January, 1925. 


Great Northern Railway Co—Will 
give a thorough test to a Diesel-electric 
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locomotive built by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. Planning $1,000,000 ad- 
dition to ore dock at Allouez. 

Hudson Motor Car Co.—Is planning to 
increase production from 1,000 daily to 
a maximum of 2,300 at the peak of the 
Spring season. 

International Business Machines Corp. 
—Stockholders voted to increase the 
number of shares from 200,000 to 750,- 
000 for the purpose of splitting the old 
stock 3 for 1. 

Ohio Oil Co.—Declared extra dividend 
of 25 cents a share and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Directors 
will recommend to stockholders at the 
annual meeting on March 30 to increase 
the capital stock from 900,000 shares to 
1,750,000 shares. Of the increase 200,000 
shares are to be $100 par prior lien 
stock, 200,000 shares $100 par value 
preferred stock, and 450,000 shares no 
par common stock. Directors will also 
recommend that the calling price of the 
prior lien stock be increased from $115 
to $125 and the calling price of preferred 
be increased from $105 to $120. The Wis- 
consin Power & Light Co., a subsidiary, 
has absorbed the Southern Counties 
Power Co. 

Nash Motors Co.—Stated that sales of 
Nash cars indicated for 1926 would be 
far in excess of the record-breaking 
total of 1925. January set a mark 45 per 
cent. ahead of the corresponding month 
in 1925. 

New York Air Brake Co.—Stockhold- 
ers on April 16 will vote on proposal to 
redeem the entire issue of Class “A” 
stock outstanding on July 1, 1926. 

Pacific Oil Co.—Stockholders of 
Standard Oil Co. of California ratified 
the plan for a merger with this com- 
pany. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Is add- 


ing three new body types to its Series 80 
line. 


Pressed Steel Car Co.—Stockholders 
approved recapitalization plan and mer- 
ger with Western Steel Car & Foundry 
Co., a subsidiary. 


Radio Corp. of America—Announced 
reductions in prices for radiotrones 
ranging from 25 cents to $1. New quo- 
tations run from $2 to $6. 


Railway Steel Spring Co.—Declared 
initial quarterly dividend of $1 a share 
on the new $50 par common stock. This 
places the issue on a $4 a share annual 
basis, equivalent to $12 a share on the 
old common, recently split 3 for 1. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway—An- 
nounced plans for extension of rail 
routes on the west coast of Florida and 


opening new gateways for western busi- 
ness. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Stockholders 
approved splitting up the stock on the 
basis of four new no par shares for each 
$100 share. Will open branch in Los 
Angeles at cost of between $3,000,000 and 
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$5,000,000. About 7,000 persons will be 
employed. 

Studebaker Corp.—Export sales in 
1925 made a new high record, the total 
exceeding 1924 by 63 per cent. and the 
1922 figure by 150 per cent. 

United Fruit Co.—Shareholders on 
March 24 vote on proposal to change 
authorized capitalization from 1,500,000 
shares of $100 par to 3,000,000 shares of 
no par, and issuance of 2% shares of new 
for every share of old. After issue of 
2,500,000 shares of no par value stock in 
exchange for the 1,000,000 shares of $100 
par value outstanding, the remaining 
500,000 shares of no par value may be 
issued and sold from time to time with- 
out stockholders’ action. 

Vacuum Oil Co.—Purchased the hold- 
ings of the Big Indian Oil Development 
Co., in Salisburg field, for about $500,000. 

White Motor Co.—Called special meet- 
ing for March 19 to authorize increase 
in capital stock from 500,000 shares to 
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a 20 per cent. stock dividend to holders ished by four rivers and orange | 8e 
of record March 25 and 200,000 shares cured against drought, produces wheat, 
would be offered pep ancy of the oats and corn—first essentials of life— 
same date at par, a Share, in propor- e o.2 
tion of two-fifths of a share for each in tremendous quantities. 
share of present stock. The remainder ATING 
would be retained in the treasury. The THE PLATTE RIVER, 8 lend 
additional stock is to provide for the ex- an area of intensive cultivation, lends 
pansion program. its swift flow to the irrigation of land 
ge 9 H ng le nage ent: See and the generation of electric power. 
ness of this company were sold at public —a 
auction to a reorganization committee Here the Central Po nie Aut : 
for $23,150,000. Thomas E. Wilson will subsidiary of the Middle West Utilities 


remain as president. Company — supplies important public 


ote services at retail to twenty-one and at 
Nickel Plate Decision wholesale to thirty-one communities. 


Perhaps the outstanding event of the TO THE EAST, FIVE eA oer ee 
month thus far in the railroad world il and twelve at whole- 
has been the decision of the Interstate are served woul see f the Mid- 
Commerce Commission rejecting the sale by anot er su sidiary O 
proposal for the famous “Nickel Plate” dle West Utilities Company—the Ne- 
merger, involving also the Chesapeake braska City Utilities Company, through 
& Ohio, Hocking Valley, Erie and Pere : ‘ the Water and 
Marquette roads. The unfavorable de- its operating company, ° 
— had been prophesied in only a Light Company of Nebraska City. 
ew quarters and was generally unex- 
pected. NEBRASKA IS ONE OF 19 STATES IN 
The oe C. decision was based chief- which companies controlled by the 
y on the grounds that the proposed s iliti Company oper- 
merger, as submitted to that body, was Middle West P aw oa y 1458 
financially defective and objectionable ate, serving directly a total oO 
in structure. Such grounds are taken communities. 


as a victory for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
minority stockholders who have been 
fighting the terms offered their road 
for many months. Such a construction 


of the decision is strengthened by the ES | 

admission of the I. C. C. that a merger 

as outlined in the proposal is quite ad- 

visable from the standpoint of our do- 

mestic transportation system. be, COMPANY 
The chief objection of the board seems | i 

pr be against the proposed allotment e 

of voting power in the new road, which Yh 

would allow the Van Sweringens, it is 73 West Adams Street C wcago 

alleged, to control the merged incor- 

poration without even owning any of 


the stock. The general opinion in rail- Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
road circles is that the unfavorable de- ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
cision will merely hold up the merger ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 


but that new propositions will be drawn 
in which more favorable terms will prob- 
ably be granted the minority interests 
and smaller roads. ae 
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South Reports Record Building 


TATISTICAL data now available 

indicates that building construction 
in the Southern States in 1925 set a 
mew high record, inasmuch as figures 
obtained from official sources in sixteen 
states indicated a total construction 
program of more than a billion and a 
quarter dollars, or about one-fifth of 
the total building for the nation. 


The extent of the tremendous build- 
ing development now under way in the 
South is brought out by comparisons 
with 1924 records from 163 cities, which 
shows a gain of 44.6 per cent. for these 
cities, or $281,000,000 in round figures, 
by far the greatest gain on _ record. 
Twelve cities, instead of eight, reported 
more than twenty millions in new build- 
ing in 1925, and 22 cities more than ten 
millions, instead of 14 as in 1924. 

Truly, re-construction of the old south 
seems to be progressing. Here’s how 
the money for building purposes was 
spent during the year just past: 

Hotels—$300,000,000 

Textile Mills—$50,000,000 

Iron & Steel Plants—$25,000,000. 

Industrial Construction—$125,000,000 


Florida Sets the Pace 


The foregoing does not by any means 
constitute all of the channels into which 
building funds went but is indicative 
of the amounts used in various fields. 


Florida’s building’ permits for October 
of last year exceeded the total for the 
entire year of 1924. Texas ranked second 
in total volume, with Missouri third, 
Maryland fourth and North Carolina 
fifth. Outside of Florida, Houston 
Texas, made the most spectacular rec- 
ord, with a gain of 103.4 per cent., reach- 
ing a total of $35,040,010. Great as was 
this total, Miami’s Coral Gables, Miami 
Beach and Hialeah included—was great- 
er with permits in excess of $100,000,000, 
which would rank it sixth among the 
cities of the country. Miami proper re- 
ported $60,024,260. 


The outstanding city of the country 
in percentage of gain, however, was 
that of Hollywood-by-the-Sea, with a 
gain of 9,259.2 per cent. a new city 
which is not so well known as some of 
the older-established communities. 


The first six months of the present 
year will undoubtedly witness a gain of 
something like 25 per cent. in building 
construction for the South as a whole. 
For the entire year, the gain is not 
expected to be so great, for the out- 
look now is for an easing up of 
schedule during the closing half of the 
year, especially in Florida. 

G. L. Miller, head of a large mort- 
gage bond company, reports that real 
estate mortgage bonds on _ southern 
buildings are finding a ready market in 
the eastern investment centers, and 
ample capital is available for legitimate 
building in any progressive southern 
community where there is an active de- 
mand for new structures. 

Nationally, there has been an irregular 
real estate market, characterized by 





By R. D. Maxwell 


sections of great activity interspersed 
by some dull sections. On the whole, 
however, progress is extremely satis- 
factory. Figures issued by the Copper 
& Brass Research Association indicate 
the industry is on a firm basis and 
normal demand will keep all factors 
active. 

Building labor, according to a survey 
just issued by a large bond house, ap- 
pears well stabilized and it is unlikely 
that any radical revision of existing 
wage scales will be made in the Spring 
agreements. There is a slight upward 
tendency but it is mostly confined to 
cities where prospective building opera- 
tions are large and where somewhat 
less than the maximum wages of the 
country are being paid. 





ings, the Association believes it advis- 
able that laws governing interest rates 
on second mortgages, in States where 
such laws are in effect, be adjusted so 
as to permit interest rates on such 
mortgages to conform as nearly as pos- 
sible to the actual cost of the type of 
financing in each locality. 

Under the law of supply and demand 
the cost of secondary financing is, in 
most States, greater than the maximum 
interest rate permitted by the laws. The 
effect of this condition is to keep out 
of the second mortgage business much 
capital that otherwise might be at- 
tracted into this form of investment. 
Adjustment of the laws governing rates 
is needed if capital is to be drawn free- 
ly into service to finance the purchase 








Broadway Motors Bldg., N. Y..... 


49 West 37th St. Realty Co., N. Y. 6 


San Jacinto Hotel, Houston, Tex.. 7 
Huntington Hall, Wash., D. C... 7 
Bankhead Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 7 








New First Mortgage Bond Issues 


Issue Rate 
Broadway-Barclay Bldg., N. Y... _ 


studio Burding, N. ¥...6. 00.0050 5% 
Industrial Office Bldg., N. Y..... 5% 


Montague-Court Office Bldg, 
Bs Shcencaaouans 6% 
Schoenstadt @& Sons, Inc.............. 6 


Amount Underwriter 
$6,750,000 S. W. Straus & Co. 
6,000,000 P. W. Chapman & Co. 
1,400,000 The Prudence Company 
2,000,000 The Prudence Company 
1,125,000 Fred’k Southack & 
Alwyn Ball, Jr. 
1,250,000 G. L. Miller & Co. 
1,100,000 F. H. Smith Co. 
950,000 Caldwell & Co. 
2,000,000 Geo. M. Forman & Co. 
2,700,000 American Bond & 
Mtg. Co. 














In many cities the building trades 
have arranged for a renewal of the 
1924 wage scales for another year. 
Since January 1, wage increases rang- 
ing from 5 cents to 12% cents per hour 
have been granted to several crafts in 
Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Des Moines, 
Grand Rapids, Kansas City, Baltimore 
and Portland, Oregon. Only two reduc- 
tions are noted, the plasterers’ and 
carpenters’ scale being cut in Los 
Angeles. 

There will undoubtedly be fluctuations 
in wages throughout the year in locali- 
ties where building is active and where 
there is a shortage of skilled mechanics. 
In New York, Philadelphia, Oklahoma 
City, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas and 
several other large centres some con- 
troversy on wages is expected to de- 
velop over Spring agreements, because 
of the demands of some of the skilled 
crafts for increases. However, no se- 
tious disruption of the industry is an- 
ticipated. 


Study Usury Laws 


An interesting study of usury laws 
has just been made by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. The 
conclusion drawn is that the so-called 
usury laws in the various States— 
adopted to protect the borrower from 
extortion—are having an effect never 
intended by the legislators upon the use 
of second mortgage loans in the pur- 
chase of homes. As a result of its find- 


of homes and if the cost of such financ- 
ing is to be kept as low as possible. 

Second mortgage financing, which has 
always played such a large part in mak- 
ing possible the widest extension of 
home ownership, is useful and should 
not be allowed to suffer under laws 
which were never intended to restrict 
mortgage investments. Where lenders 
deal directly with borrowers there are 
often attempts to camouflage the trans- 
actions so that they will take place on 
a business basis. In doing this, the 
law is frequently evaded and all over 
the United States, because of the fact 
that most men do not wish to violate 
the law or to encounter penalties, the 
second mortgage and land _ contract 
business has become what is, in effect, 
a discount business. In other words, 
instead of financing the borrower direct, 
the lender will purchase the second 
mortgage and land contract paper if it 
has been executed. This procedure is 
not affected by usury laws, because any 
individual has the right to sell his mort- 
gage or his contract at any rate of dis- 
count. 

To remedy the prevailing tendency to 
circumvent existing laws, it is suggested 
that a bill be passed providing for a 
maximum rate on second mortgage 
loans. It is certainly time such financ- 
ing should be placed on a sound busi- 
ness basis and it cannot be so placed 
until commonsense legislation has been 
passed. 
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Take Your Profits 
Each Year 


While you keep your invest- 
ment and cash your 7% 
coupons. 


PRonT OLARING “ 








| addition to 7% bond interest. 


Long known as safe and de- 
pendable. 


Let us help you to gain a new 
angle on investing. Fill out, 
clip and mail the coupon | 
below. 


Clarence Hodson > (fh 
| ———«_ BST, LISH 3 ome INC 
SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New York 


s—=as== Tear Off Here ==—=== 


Clarence Hodson & Co., Inc., 
135 Broadway, N. Y. 


Yes. Send me full particu- 
lars of Profit Sharing Bonds— 
The Present Day Investment. 


I Nr it Bas eet eee ae 


























Important 
First Mortgage Bond 
6% Buyers 8% 


The bond you want—issued by any 

standard house—at prices to save 

you money and increase your in- 

come return. 

BEFORE BUYING ANY BOND, 
SECURE OUR PRICES. 


Real Estate Bonds 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 





BOND EXCHANGE CORPORATION 


Seventy Four Broanway 
NEW YORK 


HANOVER 7702 

















Bonds 
Preterred Stocks 


Our current list of offerings suggests a 
diversity of issues particularly attractive to 
the individual investor. 

Yields from 5.15% to 7.90%. 


Copy upon request 


H. D. Williams 
& Co. 


120 Broadway 





MEMBERS 
NEW YORK 


sTocK 
EXCMANGE 


New York 
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Collapse of Stock Pools Not 
Due to Business 
(Continued from page 7) 


may continue into the early part of this 
year, perhaps a little longer. But I 
have a feeling that distinctly lower quo- 
tations will be witnessed sooner or later 
in the year, especially in those divisions 
of the market which have advanced most 
during the last twelve months.” 

As a matter of fact, the first ten 
weeks of the year brought no note- 
worthy change for the worse in any 
important direction, apart from the 
stock market. 

Monetary conditions continue satis- 
factory. General business has experi- 
enced nothing more than the usual sea- 
sonal quietness. Employment has been 
remarkably well maintained. The cost 
of living has eased and this, together 
with the collapse of the anthracite min- 
ers’ strike, is calculated to have a sober- 
ing effect upon wage demands. Assur- 
ance of large crops has the logical ef- 
fect upon agricultural prices. The rail- 
roads are doing very well. Building is 
remarkably active. Automobile produc- 
tion is breaking records. Rubber prices 
are far more acceptable to manufactur- 
ers. Leaders of the steel industry are 
distinctly optimistic. 

A tax law entirely agreeable to the 
business world has been written into the 
statute books. Confidence that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission would 
sanction the epochal Nickel Plate con- 
solidation was wrong, but the decision 
came after stocks had _ started to 
tumble. Conditions abroad have not 
undergone any serious change. Real 
estate speculation, which was occasion- 
ing uneasiness at the end of the year, 
has become more rational. Our foreign 
trade has not been disappointing. Re- 
ports from savings banks and from in- 
surance companies have been most 
cheerful. The one big (coal) strike 
then in progress has been settled on 
terms acceptable to the employers. 

All this does not mean, of course, that 
no modification of our national pros- 
perity can possibly occur. It may or 
may not. It will be more feasible to 
form a definite opinion on this score a 
few weeks from now. 

But do not jump to the conclusion that 
the collapse of gamblers’ pools in Wall 
Street was precipitated by any careful- 
ly-reasoned deduction that business 
prospects had suddenly undergone an 
emphatic change for the worse. 





The total net indebtedness of state 
and local governments at the beginning 
of 1926 amounted to $11,650,000,000, an 
increase of 34 per cent. in the past three 
years, according to an analysis just 
completed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

New bonds sold during the year 1925 
were $1,391,000,000. This compares with 
approximately $1,399,000,000 for 1924, the 
record year for all time in the sale of 
new state and municipal bonds. After 
allowing for the decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and the in- 
crease in population since 1913, the 
Board finds that the indebtedness in- 
curred per capita in the last five years 
is 40 per cent: higher than in ‘1913. 






























Long 
Experience 


HE lessons of long ex- 
perience on the part of 
S. W. STRAUS & CO. con- 
stitute an important factor 


in the safety of Straus Bonds. 


This experience has devel- 
oped standard safeguards 
thatarerigidly followedby 
usin theinvestigationofall 
new bond issues — devel- 
oped a lending organiza- 
tion whose knowledge of 
the principles of real estate 
values and trends, design, 
construction, manage- 
ment and earnings, makes 
it first in its field. 





The specialized experience 

of S. W. STRAUS & Co. 

for 44 years is reflected in 

the sound value inherent 

in every Straus Bond —in 

the safety and satisfaction 

every Straus customer en- 

joys. 
Straus Bonds form a class of 
securities of proven merit 
which should be included in 
every well-diversified invest- 
mentaccount. Inquiries from 
investors and dealers are in- 
vited. Call or write for 


BOOKLET C-1611 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stampsit 
at once as the premier real estate security. 











S.W.STRAUS & €O. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
Investment Bonds 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 Years Without Loss 
To Any Investor 
































Safe securities of Electric Light and 


Power, Gas and Transportation 
panies yielding 7% and more 
Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St.Louis Louisville indianapolis 
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HowMuch Must You 
Save to Retire 9 
on Full Pay ‘ 


LMOST anyone can 
retire on full pay 
when productive days are 
over—without any great 
sacrifices during their 
earlier years. How the 
power of compound inter- 
est applied to bond invest- 
ment can be used to 
attain any financial goal is 
explained and illustrated 
inthe book“Accumulation 
Tables” sent on request. 
Just send your name and 
address on the coupon 
below. 


IRST Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell & Com- 
pany embody definitely supe- 
rior features of safety combined 
with liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us send 
you the facts and figures. 


Send your 
name and 
address for a 
complimen- 
tary copy of 
this book. 














Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


676 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


oe 





The Tragedy 
of Lost Sales 


Security Salesmen: 
Note 


If all the sales you /ost—or even 
half of them—could be turned into 
sales made, how would it affect 
your income? 


The Babson Course in Investments and 
Security Selling — the Standard Course 
used by scores of well known bond houses 
for training their salesmen—will give you 
a training in selling securities and keeping 
clients satisfied that will practically insure 
your success. 


Our booklet Security Salesmanship—the 
rofession fully outlining this Training 
be sent at your request—gratis. 


Send for Booklet 1333 
Babson Institute — 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
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NDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, the 

Journal of Human Engineering, is the 
name of a new publication. Among other 
difficult subjects with which it deals there 
is that of the mental causes of automobile 
accidents, and taxicab drivers are the 
human material investigated, as it would 
be impractical to get any other. The con- 
clusions which the investigators have so 
far presented seem too complicated and 
uncertain for practical purposes under or- 
dinary civilian conditions. Probably it is 
well enough that one out of a million 
should make a specialty of studying and 
systematizing industrial psychology. Em- 
ployers should be able to get some useful 
ideas for the selection and training of help 
from men who give most of their time to 
this subject, but the rest of us are most 
likely to remain indifferent until some one 
among these new specialists manages to 
put the whole sum of his experience into 
a nutshell. Then, if what he proclaims 
seems sensible and practical in the glare of 
searching publicity and discussion, some- 
thing may come of it, even something of 
great interest and value. Meanwhile most 
people will look to more definite methods 
for accomplishing a higher degree of safety 
in the traffic; particularly for getting all 
sorts of incipient criminality, as well as 
the full-fledged criminal, under such con- 
trol that everybody will feel inclined to 
watch and subdue his own heedless and 
inconsiderate impulses a little more closely 
and constantly than he does now. One 
important object must evidently be to fit 
the automobile into the general sociai 
order, or the social order to it, in such a 
way that no special institutions or func- 
tionaries will be required for securing 
tolerable traffic conditions, 

“Loot of robbers $60,000 in a day, and 
all escape. Two motion picture theatres, 
two jewelry stores and a garage yield 
$45,000 total. Stolen truck hits boy; 
$15,000 load recovered. Revolvers used in 
most cases, and thieves follow usual cus- 
tom, fleeing in motors.” Such were the 
headlines the other day in a New York 
daily. They would indicate that traffic 
troubles are only the small end of a larger 
problem. 


Sanitary Breathing for Motors 


The person who breathes through the 
nose, rather than with open mouth, pro- 
tects his health, keeping dust and all sorts 
of impurities in the atmosphere from 
entering his lungs and lodging there. And 
this contsant use of the nose as a filter is 
important, the doctors agree, for carrying 
the human organism safely through the 
many years of a long life, although the 
velocity of the air inducted into the lungs 
is small and not sufficient to keep many 
small particles of dust or grit in sus- 
pension. The automobile engine breathes 
much more violently and usually from air 
strongly charged with the impurities that 
traffic stirs up. The pistons moving at a 
piston speed of 300 to 1,000 feet a minute 
suck this air into the carbureter and the 
cylindets, hurl the dust and grit against 
all the interior surfaces, including spark 
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plugs, where it sticks to the lubricating oil, 
and then grind all that the flame does not 
completely consume against the polished 
cylinder walls, wearing them oval, and the 
impalpable mess of sludge that remains 
finally trickles down into the crankcase, and 
if it is not filtered there it is sent out 
again to do a little more harm. 


So far the automobile motor has gen- 
erally been getting along without a nosc, 
but now the air cleaner device—for which 
engineers have clamored for many years 
without getting much encouragement to 
perfect it—has finally secured a foothold 
in the market, and automobile motors 
should last a good deal longer for that 
reason; especially they should require 
much less attention to maintain compres- 
sion and power practically the same from 
one year to another. Let us quote from 
what H. L. Mills recently told the auto- 
motive engineers in Milwaukee. 


How Air Cleaners Work 


The type of air cleaner that will be seen 
most commonly on automobiles, he said, is 
known as the dry inertia type, which de- 
pends for operation upon the fact that dust 
particles are heavier than air and when in 
motion have greater momentum or inertia 
than the air. Some of these cleaners 
operate on the same principle as the cream 
separator or honey extractor. The current 
of air that passes through is given a high 
rotating motion which throws the dust 
outward against the side of the cleaner by 
centrifugal force and leaves the cleaned 
air at the center to pass into the engine. 
Others depend upon the inertia of the dust 
to throw it out of the air current when the 


current is caused to change its course 
suddenly, 


A cleaner that operates on a combina- 
tion of these two principles and has a 
rotating fan inside that is driven by the 
suction of the engine, subjects the air to 
high centrifugal force and has a very 
high cleaning efficiency. It discharges into 
the outer air the stratum of air containing 
the separated dust and allows only the 
cleaned air to enter the carbureter. There 
is no dust box to be emptied. It requires 
no attention and has a useful life equal to 
that of the engine. Cars such as the Loco- 
mobile, Lincoln and Chrysler are fitted 
with this type. It is most efficient at car 
speeds below 50 miles per hour. At higher 
speeds an auxiliary air valve opens to re- 
duce the restriction and consequently the 
centrifugal force is reduced. 

New plan for dirigibles! Mr. Upson of 
the Aircraft Development Company, tells 
his automobile colleagues of the new small 
dirigibles which are coming through the 
preliminary stages of manufacture and 
trial. Their metal framework is com- 
pletely sheathed with thin duralumin, 
instead of fabric. Weight is reduced by 
borrowing an idea from the construction 
of insects whose shell is also their skele- 
ton. In the new dirigible the duralumin 
shell strengthens the slender frame while 


the frame strengthens the shell also.— 
M. C. K. 
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prARans get 13 cents a dozen for 
eggs that sell to the consumer for 
60.cents, and millions of cases are be- 
ing stacked in the warehouses to sus- 
tain the prices. Now, if they had a 
super-hennery system operating some- 
what as the superpower system, already 
half accomplished, is intended to oper- 
ate, supplying consumers directly, per- 
haps the farmer could get 20 cents a 
dozen and perhaps the consumer would 
have to pay only 30 cents, and the total 
consumption of eggs might be doubled 
or more, and there would not be any 
of the so-called overproduction, but a 
good many people who now do not get 
all the eggs they want would live bet- 
ver. 


Trend of Commerce 


Possibly some commission merchants 
and other middlemen would have to 
scratch for other sources of profits. 
Some salesmen might have to go into 
productive work. That would add a little 
more to the sum total of commodities 
and good things that the world wants 
but cannot always have. The average 
surcharge of 98 per cent. above produc- 
tion cost which the consumer now pays 
for everything he buys—if 49 per cent. 
selling cost is accepted as correct—might 
be reduced somewhat if a super-system 
could be organized in every line of pro- 
duction and commerée. But that would 
interefere with the customary profits of 
commerce. It would mean the same sort 
of Simplification in commerce that is 
being introduced so effectively in pro- 
duction. As every workman now pro- 
duces more by the means of machinery, 
so every commercial man would sell 
more and have more things to sell, if 
the commercial machinery were improv- 
ed on the superpower plan. Nowhere 
could employees stand around waiting 
for trade. 

That would not be a_ misfortune, 
but it would involve a hardship 
for many during the period of transi- 
tion. Yet commerce is irresistibly work- 
ing in this direction. Mail order houses 
and chain-stores are the beginning. Con- 
sumers’ trading companies go farther 
but usually come to grief for lack of 
skill or honesty. There are many prob- 
lems, but a large development lies ahead 
from which the net result has to be 
many more good things for each person 
to enjoy—better houses and gardens, 
more good art, much finer furniture, 
more and better clothes, more travel, 
more skill, better bodies and minds. 

Until all wants are supplied there can 
be overproduction only in spots and spe- 
cialties, as there can be “overproduction” 
of rain in Illinois and drought in Ne- 
braska. And human wants go on in- 
creasing in variety and grandiosity quite 
as fast as the means for supplying them 
are provided. The past twenty-five 


years have shown this to be true. Hun- 
dreds of expensive luxuries have become 
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necessities, and new and better demands 
are springing up every day. If many 
still believe that a civilization which is 
grubby and parsimonious in most places, 
and for most persons, is all that can be 
worked out and is preferable, from a 
moral or even religious viewpoint, to a 
civilization which is splendid everywhere 
and to all who work for materializing it, 
the reason is perhaps mostly that they 
do not yet realize that the guiding max- 
im of “maximum profits for all” must 
also come to mean “maximum culture 
for all,” so that the demands of every- 
body for all that the earth and work can 
supply will be the demands of cultured 
workers and will represent much finer 
ideas of what is essential for ample liv- 
ing than those now commonly enter- 
tained in the most exclusive circles. 

Another reason for failure to vision a 
splendid civilization as distinctly within 
the possibilities leans apparently on the 
fact that so far the demand for better 
things has come almost exclusively from 
those who did not get them and did not 
understand how to get them; who 
dreamed of socialism or communism in 
empty words, being ignorant of all real- 
ities and accepting their own futile and 
chaotic desires as practical plans for 
progress. Now this is changed. The in- 
dustrial revolution which is now in full 
swing comes from the top. It responds 
to demands from below, in part, but the 
top men do the planning and proceed 
cautiously without reckless destruction 
of values or straining of traditions. The 
limitations of the average mind are 
among the factors that are accepted or 
tolerated. The pace is fast but not heed- 
less or destructive, socially or person- 
ally. Bigger, better, and cheaper pro- 
duction is the simple watchword. Big- 
ger, better, and cheaper distribution and 
commerce follow as rapidly as circum- 
stances will permit. 


New Attack on Machines 


One of the hectic writers of business 
fiction, one who gets strong effects on 
the plan of the melodrama—by letting 
loose all the vocabulary and literary 
gesture of frantic sentiment on sub- 
jects and situations which are either 
purely fictitious and impossible or com- 
monplace and wholly susceptible of 
complete disposal by cool reasoning— 
has joined Bertrand Russell of Eng- 
land in attacking the age of machin- 
ery as bound for disaster. And it is 
in the expected results of “overproduc- 
tion” that he finds the culmination of 
his theme and justification for the pub- 
lishing of a book full of dire warn- 
ings. The result of machinery is to be 
disgrace, starvation, and annihilation of 
the whole white race, if not all races, 
as even the Orientals are taking up 
machinery and want more and more 
of it, being sadly ignorant of the things 
that overproduction of commodities may 
do to them.—M. C. K. 











Modern spraying equipment 
One of a fleet of highly efficient 


spraying outfits used Davey Tree 
Surgeons. Best quality chemicals, 
used full strength in solution accord- 
ing to scientific formulae and applied 
honestly make Davey Service reliable 


No carfare charged 
for 
Davey Tree Surgeons 


A national organization with 
local service in your vicinity 
quickly available 


The Davey Company offers 
you all the advantages of local 
service—within motoring dis- 
tance of your home—combined 
with the facilities, discipline 
and reliability of a national or- 
ganization. 


Here is a force of nearly 700 
master Tree Surgeons, some of 
whom live and work regularly 
near you. They are carefully 
selected, rigidly trained at 
Kent, scientifically schooled, 
properly disciplined, and con- 
stantly supervised in the field— 
but they live and work within a 
few miles of you. 


Davey Tree Surgeons use 
standardized methods, stand- 
ardized practices, and follow a 
uniformly high standard of pro- 
fessional ethics—their work is 
of the same quality and type 
from Boston to Kansas City, 
from Canada to the Gulf. 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC. 


586 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connec- 
tions as follows: New York, Albany, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Montreal 


Attach this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail today. 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of 
Tree Surgery 











THE DAVEY TREE 

EXPERT CO., Inc. ~f 

586 City Bank Bldg. Res. 
Kent, Ohio Pat. Of. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- 
tion on my part, please have your 
local representative examine my 
trees and advise me as to their con- 
dition and needs. 
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BIGGER 
PROFITS 


Budgeting 


Your volume of business may 
be satisfactory, but what 
about profits? 


Take the first step to bigger 
ae by budgeting your 

usiness. Our special report 
shows how other concerns 
are profiting by budgets. A 
copy gratis on request 


Babson Ri Div. 11 
Babson Park Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 
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“ Miami, The Concrete City, is a seasoned 
investment field where sound development 
steadily increases the worth of the income- 
paying business property securing our $100 
to $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds. Appraisals 
are independently, conservatively made at 
approximately twice amount of mortgage 
loan. Bonds underwritten and protected 
by safeguards that make them a par- 
ticularly attractive investment where safety 
is of first importance. Write or use coupon 
for “8%, AND SAFETY” booklet, giving 
complete details. Investigate now while 
8% remains the prevailing, legal interest 
rate. References: All Miami Banks. 


THE FILER-[LEVELAND [}0 


1912 Bedford Building, Miami, Florida. 
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Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
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Export Outlook Favorable 
(Continued from page 71) 


steadily strengthening financial situation 
is relieving one of the few hitherto un- 
favorable factors. With these two excep- 
tions, however, added to a few of the 
smaller countries, such as Belgium, Hol- 
land, Poland and Finland, the European 
business map unfortunately continues to 
be under a cloud. 


In Germany late reports indicate that 
“great hopes are placed in the revival of 
the building industry” and that “deflation 
is eliminating a number of unsound or- 
ganizations,” but aside from that the pic- 
ture is not immediately encouraging. 

France is likewise apparently dominated 
with an atmosphere of caution; those in- 
dustries depending upon imported raw ma- 
terials are feeling the pinch of the unfav- 
orable franc exchange; and in general the 
indefinite financial situation seems to have 
slowed things down materially. 


Conditions “Subnormal” in Spain 


In Spain conditions are reported to be 
“submormal” and varying degrees of un- 
certainty, industrial stagnation and dimin- 
ishing production are noted in Norway, 
Denmark and Czechoslovakia. 

In Latin America the present tone is 
likewise less optimistic in the larger mar- 
kets. Cuba has shown slow recovery, but 
is still suffering from depreciated sugar 
trade. The surprising thing in Mexico is 
that the falling off in business has not 
been greater; in fact, our latest export 
figures show a slight improvement over 
trade a year ago. 

The Central American and other Carib- 
bean countries seem to be the only defi- 
nitely prosperous zones at this time. The 
River Plate countries report a “between- 
season stagnation” accentuated in the case 
of the Argentine by local damage to corn 
and alfalfa crops and decreasing exports 
of cereais and animals, with downward 
price tendencies. In Brazil the coffee 
trade has been quiet, but in the main the 
credit situation in the country has shown 
improvement. Chile reports a continua- 
tion of the Summer dullness with pros- 
pects of improvement, however, in the 
coming weeks. Peru and Ecuador are 
both in a depressive state due in part to 
serious crop damage by late rains. 


Chaos in China 


In the trans-Pacific countries the lead- 
ing favorable areas for the coming weeks 
seem to be India, the Philippines, and 
British Malaya, with Australian business 
in a moderately satisfactory position. 
China continues’ to be seriously handi- 
capped through political disturbances in 
the north, and considerable uncertainty in 
business circles as to the outlook in con- 
nection with tariffs and other fiscal meas- 
ures. Our Japanese exports still lag be- 
hind the high marks set during the heavy 
movements of reconstruction materials 
after the earthquake disaster. Sales in the 
past month were just about on a level with 
those at this time last year. 


In general, therefore, the export busi- 
ness map might best be described at this 
time as “spotty,” with moderately hopeful 
signs, however, in our leading European 
market and some of the more important 
trade centers of the Far East. 
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ARMOUR | 
DIVIDENDS | 
The following dividends have been | 


declared by the Directors of Arm- 
our and Company: 


Armour and Company 
Illinois 


Dividend of 50c a share on the 
Class “A” Common Stock, payable 
April ist, 1926, to stockholders of 
record, March 10th, 1926. 


The usual quarterly dividend 
(14%) on the preferred stock, 
payable April Ist, 1926, to stock- 
holders of record, March 10th, 1926. 


Armour and Company 
Delaware 
The usual quarterly dividend 


(14%) on the preferred stock, 
payable April Ist, 1926, to stock- 
holders of record, March 10th, 1926. 























BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 

The quarterly dividends upon the preferred 
stocks of Bethlehem Steel Corporation declared 
by the Board of or on January 28, 1926, 
will be payable on April 1, 1926, to the holders 
of record thereof at the close of business on 
March 6, 1926 (the date on which the books for 
the transfer of all classes of stock except the 
Eight Per Cent. Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock will be closed for the Annual Meet- 
ing of Stockholders to be held April 6, 1926), 
as follows: Two per cent. (2%) upon the Eight 
Per Cent. Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
and one and three-quarters per cent. (14%) 
spon the Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred 


"Checks will be 2. 
R. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated, February 20, i826 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 161 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid on April 1, 1926, to stockholders of 
record, March 10, 1926, as shown on the books 


of the Company. . 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, Feb. 26, 1926. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared a 
dividend of Two Dollars per share, payable 
April 1, 1926, to those stockholders of the 
Company who are holders of full-share certi- 
ficates of stock, registered on the Company’s 
books at the close of business, March 18, 1926. 
Checks will be mailed. 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


READERS of “Forbes’ 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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International 
Securities Trust 


OF AMERICA 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


First among American Investment 
Trusts 


Resources Over $9,000,000 


SOLID because 
LIQUID 


It is estimated that 80 per cent. 
of the International Securities 
Trust of America’s 625 dif- 
ferent investments could be 
converted into cash within 
forty-eight hours without sacri- 
fice, and the balance within 
thirty days. 

The position of the Trust is 
SOLID because, in a market 
sense, its Assets are LIQUID. 


Preferred and Common Shares 
Price: 
Per unit of 1 Share 644% 
Preferred and % Share 


Common 
$131, to yield about 6.50% 


Send for Booklet F-3 
American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


Fiscal Agent 
tional Bldg. 50 Pine St. 
eS —(C(iéoe ms 























J . .« «When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 


..- Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
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The Best Year in Railroad 
History 


: reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gave evidence as 
early as last fall that the full year of 
1925 would exceed any other year in 
the history of American railroading. 
Totals for Class I systems in 1925 have 
born out these optimistic indications but 
it is even more encouraging to note the 
individual records which are being set 
up as the preliminary reports of various 
roads are made public for last year. 

In general such statements of the 
individual systems follow the average 
gains of the Ciass I totals but there 
are also many roads which have advanced 
much faster than their competitors, and 
not a few whose 1925 earnings are little 
short of remarkable, when compared 
with the reported profits for previous 
years. In most cases it is safe to say 
that net operating income of the indi- 
vidual roads has gained much more 
rapidly than gross income. The im- 
proved reports for last year were due, 
therefore, not only to the increased 
traffic which the roads handled but al- 
so to the efficiency with which it was 
handled, and, more important still, the 
economy with which railroad operations 
were carried on in 1925. 


Large Operating Economies 


It may be considered, of course, that a 
goodly portion of the savings effected 
last year were due to the lower prices 
prevailing for fuel during most of the 
year, but there is little doubt that ac- 
tual operating economies had also a 
large part in the process, as well as the 
labor-saving and upkeep-saving improve- 
ments in capital kind which the roads 
have made in recent years. 

A large number of even the prelim- 
inary reports for last year on Class I 
systems are still to be published, but 
enough individual reports have been is- 
sued to make rather interesting, as well 
as encouraging, reading. The following 
list presents a few of the more im- 
portant roads with earnings per share 
for last year, compared with such earn- 
ings in the previous year. 


Earnings per Share 1924 1925 
Baltimore & Ohio......... $9.19 $12.13 
Boston & Maine.......... Nil 5.66 
Delaware & Hudson ...... 13.69 11.54 
Missouri, Kan. & Texas.... 4.72 5.48 
Missouri Pacific .......... Poh | 4.89 
errr 14.26 16.15 
New Haven <......c0ccce0. 1.90 ~° 4.72 
Pere Marquette ........... 8.33 11.67 
St. Louis-San Fran. ....... 12.39 14.88 
Seaboard Air Line ........ 2.35 4.39 
Pemmeyivamia .......0..0055 3.82 6.25 
Southern Railway ........ 12.30 16.31 
EE Bedi vk ke ticha beim 2.77 6.53 


From the individual reports thus far 
made public it is apparent that the 
Southern roads fared particularly well 
last year, and this indication is borne 
out by reports of all roads to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That body 
reports that for the full year 1925, the 
Southern district showed the largest 
gains in gross and net operating rev- 
enues, the largest advance in freight 
revenues, and the only increase in pas- 
senger revenues of all geographical dis- 
tricts. 











REAL ESTATE 
—more 


permanent 
than Nations 










Deeds for 
land in this 
country, 
signed by 
George III 
r the Co- 
lonial Gov- 
ernors, are still recognized; 
yet the Crown Colonies of 
America have vanished. Ser- 
bia disappeared and Jugo- 
Slavia was formed, but the 
land holders are the same. 











Though the political map is 
constantly changing, real es- 
tate remains the outstanding 
basis of all wealth. 


A first Mortgage Real Estate 
Bond is secured by some- 
thing which only a cata- 
clysm can destroy. For those 
who wish to permanently 
safeguard their principal and 
assure themselves of an at- 
tractive return on their 
money, a well selected First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bond 
offers an investment the se- 
curity of which is unques- 
tioned. 

































The real estate experience 
acquired by this Company 
and its predecessors during 
44 years, makes them especi- 
ally qualified to assist in- 
vestors in selecting worth- 
while real estate securities. 








Circular F-3 containing current 
offerings on request. 


Fred’k Southack @ 
Alwyn Ball, Jr., Inc. 


11 BRoaDWAY New Yorx« 


Bow.inc GREEN 1410 

















BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE BARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR. 
$240 machine $1,448; $160 machine $2,160. Many St. 
Louis machines earned annually $4,000. One man placed 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimited possibilities Protected territory. 
$1,000 to $8,000 investment. Experience unnecessary. 

NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO. 
334 WN. (9th St. St. Louls, Mo. 
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10 CIGAR SAVING 
OuR FACTORY WILL SUPPLY YOU 
ODiRECT AT WHOLESALE 






Jylo convince you that we can” 
xe cut your cigar bills in half we = 
offer our complete SAMPLE CASE 
containing an assortment of nine 
- of our biggest selling brands 
priced up to $30. per hundred 


5O Cigars inall for only #2BO | 
dette Get Acquainted: © 











le guarantee you at least double value or 
money refunded in FuLt.We ship to thousands 
i| of experienced smokers regularly and save them 
'| money.We dont want you to order a quantity 
until you smoke our various brands. 


Ws limit one SAMPLE CASE to a customer 
at this special Get Acquainted price. 


O- will be accepted only if sent on 
Sample Case coupon below. We WiLL PAY 
ALL CARRYING CHARGES. Send check or pay on arrival 











| 2338-40 THIRD AVE.NEW YORK 


‘Im Please send me your complete Sample Case —— * 
| of 9 Brands-50 €igars. All carrying charges prepaid.*)7 
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Business 


Fundamentals 
by 


Roger W. Babson 


is a book that should be read by 


every business man 























_ Specialists 
Chicago, Kansas City, Southern Minnesota, Dallas, 


Des Moines, California, Shenandoah Valley and 
New York Joint Stock Land Bank Bond issues. 


Guy Huston & Co., Inc. 


61 Broadway New York 








Salesmen calling on banks can make handsome 
money taking contracts for our Pictorial News 
Service to increase igen 3 accounts. Costs 
bank only $1.25 weekly. our commission $20 
ie en on each contract. EN. eg ull 
time, time certain. ustrat ‘urrent 
News, Division E, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Insufficient Funds 


An old darkey, named John Jones, up- 
on leaving Atlanta, Ga., went to his 
bank, which was a colored institution, 
and had his book balanced, which 
showed a balance of $200. 

Landing in Cincinnati, the old dar- 
key issued a check on the Atlanta bank 
for $200, payable to a Cincinnati bank. 
In a few days the check was returned 
marked “Insufficient Funds,” whereupon 
the Cincinnati bank sent an inquiry to 
the Atlanta bank about the darkey’s ac- 
count and the balance they showed on 
the pass book, against which no checks 
had been issued. The following reply 
was received: 

“Gentlemens : 

“We’s dont mean that John Jones 

ain’t got sufficient funds, but we’s 

mean that our funds are insuffi- 
cient.” 
—$5 prize to R. Helton, Quinwood, W. 
Va. 


* * * 


An Irish One 


A general was handed a despatch one 
day just outside the barrack gates. 
Finding he had mislaid his eyeglasses, 
he turned to an Irish orderly and said: 

“Read this for me, my man.” 

Paddy shook his head. “Oi’m sorry, 
sir,” he replied. “Oi’m as ignorant as 
yerself."—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” 
to H. Y. McLeish, White Plains, N. Y. 


* * * 


The Price 


A very pretty little girl of seven, car- 
rying a small doll, entered a dry goods 
store the other day and said, “I want 
some cloth to make my dolly a dress.” 

“How much is it?” she asked when 
the merchant handed her the package. 

“Just one kiss,” he replied. 

“All right,” she said, “Grandma said 
she would pay you when she came in 
to-morrow.”—Prize of “Forbes  Epi- 
- to D. B. Cushman, Norwich, 


* * & 


How It Started 
“Remember when we first met in the 
revolving door at the post office?” 
“But that wasn’t the first time we 
met.” 
“Well, that’s when we began going 
around together.”—Selected. 


* * * 


_ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Independent 


sessecessesssses COU PON secsecsesaseccss| 





——-_ __ ______ | 


Appraisals 


NDEPENDENT 
Appraisals are another 
conservative step consist- 
ently followed in the mak- 
ing of every Firet Mortgage 
Real Estate Gold Bond of- 
fering sponsored by The 
Milton Strauss Corporation. 


This means that values are 
established and appraisals 
are made by authorites who 
are familiar with established 
values and are disinterested 
in their findings. 


These appraisals must meet 
the requirements of the 
Bank or Trust Company 
who act as Independent 
Trustee on the bond issue. 


Mail the Coupon today 
for descriptive circulas. 
THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bends 
Penobscot Building  Detsolt, Mich. 


Formerly 
THE STRAUSS CORPORATION 


Please send me without obligatien cir- 
cular of current offering No. y_315 
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Read 
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. PUBLIC 
UTILITY 
PRIZE 
CONTEST 





panying report. 


CONTEST 
Opens January Ist 
Closes April LOth 

in New York 


Award May 15th 
N.E.L.A. Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J. 














Forbes Magazine 
announces the opening 
of the 1926 Public Re- 
lations contest. 


We shall conduct this 
contest on the same 
principles as last year. 


The contest is for member companies and 
shall be carried on with the cooperation 
of the N. E. L. A. 


This is the time to begin preparing your exhibits of the material 
used to develop public relations during the year ending December 
31st, 1925. Now is also the time to jot down data for the accom- 


The award will be given for 


the most constructive public relations 
campaign carried on by a light and power 
company in a local territory during the 
year 1925. 

A. Plan of campaign and how con- 
ducted. 

B. Exhibits of all types of advertis- 
ing and literature used. 

C. Record of achievement as indi- 
cated by customer ownership 
results, increased use of appli- 
ances, increased sales of light and 
power. 

D. Data indicating growth of good 
will. 








THE JUDGES will be recognized leaders who 
have some knowledge of the light and power 
industry, but who are not doing local work. 
THEIR names will be announced in future 
advertising. 


THE CONTEST opens January first, 1926, closes 
April 10th in New York. Awards May 15th, 
N. E. L. A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


THERE are to be three awards, the winner, in 
addition to receiving a certificate of award, 
will be presented with a handsome cup. Ap- 
propriately engraved certificates awaiding 
second and third prizes will be given. All 
the Members of the National Electric Light 
Association are urged to enter this contest. 
It offers an opportunity of independent ap- 
praisal of the best ideas and plans that have 
been worked out by the industry up to this 
time. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


IF FURTHER INFORMATION IS REQUIRED WRITE FOR DETAILS. 























FORBES for March 15, 1926 
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FORBES 


FORBES is a magazine for the busy —investment and stock market guidance 
business man; for the investor. Every- —inspiration 

thing worth- -while—everything essential— 

everything helpful, is included in each = 
issue. 


If You Are Not Now a 


In Each Issue Regular Reader 


—time saving business information 

—a review, briefly, of all salient busi- 
ness developments. 

—articles showing how others have suc- 
ceeded Published twice a month—on the Ist and 

—methods and policies of business men 15th. The newsstand price is 25 cents per 
and all kinds of business copy. The subscription rate is $5 per year. 


If you are not now a regular reader of 
FORBES, you will find the coupon on this 
page a great convenience. 


a ss eee enna eeteN -— Just Fill In and Mail Coupon Below— — ————— — ——— 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50 cents for Canadian and $1.00 for Foreign Postage), OR I will remit on receipt 
of your bill. Send Forbes Magazine for one year—twice a month. 











